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The Just Grievance of the Silver Miner 


LL that American silver producers ask of the 
A Internal Revenue Bureau is that, in the absence 
of fraud or concealment or palpable error, fed- 
eral tax settlements once carefully examined and finally 
approved by the officials of the bureau be not reopened. 
If the proposed plan is carried out, most silver-mining 
companies will be liable for large additional back taxes, 
as well as increased payments in future years. The 
taxes in question begin with 1919; in most instances the 
determination of the 1919 and 1920 payments was made 
in 1921 or 1922, so that the proposed revaluation would 
open matters presumably definitely settled three or four 
years ago. 

The government officials base their case principally 
on the contention that the valuation engineers erred in 
their judgment as to what the average market price of 
silver would be for the twenty-year period subsequent 
to March 1, 1913, the date on which are based appraisals 
of the value of silver-mining properties for the purpose 
of computing depletion allowances in determining in- 
come tax liability. In 1919, the revenue authorities and 
representatives of important silver producers agreed 
to accept 65c. as the average future price of silver; the 
presumption was that competent authorities, making a 
forecast on March 1, 1913, taking into consideration 
the past history of the silver-mining industry and the 
silver market and weighing the probable developments 
of the future, would have determined upon 65c. as the 
average price of the metal. Upon this basis tax returns 
were made and approved by officials then in the bureau. 

Now a new set of officials has decided that 57.78c., 
the average price for the ten-year period ended March 
1, 1913, should have been used in making valuations, on 
the ground that, in light of the information available 
on March 1, 1813, that figure should have been selected 
as the probable future price. There existed at that time 
many factors which indicated that an increase in price 
would be necessary to stimulate adequate production to 
meet demand. Among them were the demonstrated 
difficulty of finding new mines, the comparatively shal- 
low depth of silver deposits, the rapid exhaustion of 
secondarily enriched deposits, the strongly declining 
ratio of silver to base metals in base-metal ores, the 
waning production at Cobalt, and the revolution starting 
in Mexico. All such factors might have been con- 
sidered, even if the actual course of the silver market, 
Which is now history, could not have been foretold in 
1913. The actual average for the twelve years from 
1913 to 1924, inclusive, has been 74.6c., excluding the 
bonus of the Pittman act; but that must not be taken 
Into consideration, say the present incumbents of In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau posts. With disarming naiveté 
they do contend, however, that estimates as to operat- 
ing costs, grade of ore, and other factors be subject to 
verification by actual operations subsequent to the 
basic date. The implication is that the taxpayer be 


penalized if operations have proved that his estimates 
on these points tended to lessen his taxes. 

A revaluation would impose most serious financial 
burdens not only upon the mining companies but upon 
the individual shareholders and upon the government 
itself. In many instances corporations have distributed 
earnings as non-taxable “capital return,” basing the 
computation on the valuations agreed upon by the offi- 
cials of the Internal Revenue Bureau. If these are 
disturbed, the shareholders would in many instances be 
compelled to file amended returns for taxes paid four and 
five years ago. The financial plans of companies and in- 
dividuals have been made in reliance on the finality of 
settlement with the government. If a change is made, 
the whole structure is torn down and a new series of 
controversies and delays—perhaps even court action— 
will result inevitably. Of course, inconvenience and 
expense to taxpayers is not a fair argument against a 
course of action, if that course is just; but the practical 
importance of any injustice increases in proportion to 
the financial and other burdens it imposes. 

Even granting that the judgment of the officials who 
fixed the price at 65c. was faulty—and events show that 
it was not—the unassailable objection to the present 
program of the Internal Revenue Bureau seems to be 
this: If it is permissible for the government to reopen 
a case once settled in due course, merely because the 
men who happen to be in office disagree with the honest 
judgment of their predecessors, what assurance has the 
taxpayer that the next set of men whose duty it is to 
administer tax matters will not again reopen the mat- 
ter on the ground that the judgment of the present 
personnel is faulty? A case can be kept open indefi- 
nitely by the simple expedient of imposing jeopardy 
assessments. The taxpayer must have some protection ; 
there must be some finality. Certainly it is not the 
theory of government that private corporations or in- 
dividuals must at great expense defend themselves re- 
peatedly against the reopening of transactions once 
closed in good faith, simply because a new officecholder 
disagrees with the judgment of his predecessors. 


ee 
Speculation in Metals 


N THE LAST WEEK or so, advertisements have 
| appeared in some of the New York financial news- 

papers, suggesting the advisability of the specula- 
tive buying of copper. The comparatively low price of 
the metal is put before the reader, together with statis- 
tics on production, and it is to be inferred that the 
price is practically certain to rise. The London Metal 
Exchange is offered as a convenient place in which to 
buy warrants for the metal, which may be sold later at 
higher prices. 

Americans have never shown much inclination to buy 
metal for speculation, as they buy stocks. Metal dealers 
do it frequently, and metal consumers who study the 
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market and buy carefully often provide themselves for 
several months in the future when they consider that 
the price is likely to rise, which, of course, is purely 
speculation, though speculation of the best kind. Facili- 
ties for the speculative holding of metals have never 
been developed to any extent in the United States. The 
New York Metal Exchange has attempted to foster 
dealings of this kind, but without much luck, so it is 
natural that those who advocate this form of invest- 
ment should turn to the warrants of the London Metal 
Exchange, with which foreign speculators are thor- 
oughly familiar. Two important disadvantages attend 
speculating in metals, compared with trading in stocks. 
If the metal is actually bought, and the paper warrants 
do have some solid basis, it must be stored somewhere, 
and these storage charges must be paid by the holder, 
either directly or indirectly. They are, of course, con- 
siderably more of an item than safe deposit box rent for 
securities. Again, a stock of metal does not pay any 
dividends; the only return is from an increase in value 
which may or may not come about. 

Hindsight is, as is well known, much superior to 
foresight, so let us consider what good fortune would 
have attended one who bought antimony a year ago 
at 84c.; he could sell it today at 19c., more than doubling 
his money. Or, if this were too bulky, he might have 
bought iridium at around $265 per ounce and sold it 
today at about $400. Plenty of money can no doubt be 
made in speculating in metals if one is a close student 
of economic conditions and also a lucky guesser. 
Whether copper is a good buy right now for the “lony 
pull” is open to question; the consensus seems to be that 
it is, but perhaps, being only two or three miles from 
Wall Street, we are unduly influenced by the propinquity 
of the optimists. At any rate, we doubt whether the 
habits of Americans can be changed; if they think that 
copper prices are going to advance, they will continue 
to buy copper-mining stocks rather than copper metal. 

—<—<$$$$$< 


Why Do Fewer Than 40 Per Cent of 
Engineering Students Graduate? 


ORE THAN 60 per cent of the students in 
M easineesnn colleges in this country fail to 
graduate, and the rate of elimination is grow- 

ing. Less than 30 per cent are able to complete a 
four-year course in four years. These startling facts 
are disclosed by recent investigations made by teachers 
of engineering with the aid of funds granted by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Their preliminary report was 
presented at the recent annual convention of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education, held at 
Schenectady, N. Y. The statements may therefore be 
taken at their face value. While separate statistics 
for mining engineering are not available, there is no 
reason to suppose that mining schools are exceptional 
in regard to these educational losses. That something 
is wrong is obvious. Just what is wrong is less so. 

Further examination of the statistics compiled by the 
educators discloses these significant facts: 

(1) Approximately one-half of the eliminations take 
place prior to the sophomore year. 

(2) The failures are due to scholastic weakness and 
not to deficient native ability. 

(3) Social, athletic, and other diversions have a 
negligible effect on scholarship, fewer than 5 per cent 
of the failures being attributable to this cause. 





It is clear that lack of proper training in the sec. 
ondary schools is the primary cause of poor college 
work. The engineering college curriculum is not 
perfect, but it cannot demonstrate its good qualities 
fully unless it operates upon suitable raw material, 
Effort must therefore be concentrated for the present 
at the root of the difficulty. How shall it be done? 
There is no one answer to this question. 

The best place to begin is at the college threshold. 
Unless prevented by law, the authorities can use more 
scientific and thorough selection among applicants. If 
laws prevent this, the laws must be amended. Students 
by nature unfitted for engineering must be steered 
into other paths of usefulness than engineering. 

Another suggestion is that students who can do g0 
should be encouraged to study the liberal arts for a 
year or more before trying to enter the engineering 
colleges. This would broaden them and test the validity 
of their supposed affinity for engineering. 

Elimination of college students involves some eco- 
nomic waste. They are delayed in finding their proper 
lifework; in some cases they never find it. Some loss 
of self-respect and a tendency to develop an “‘inferior- 
ity complex” are sure to result from failure to finish 
the educational program. Teachers, and especially 
school administrators, owe it to the young men of the 
country so to improve their educational machinery as 
to raise the graduation ratio in the engineering 
colleges. 


Export Demand Responsible for 
Reduced Copper Stocks 


r SHE QUARTERLY STATISTICS of copper pro- 
duction, shipments, and stocks, issued a few days 
ago by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 

were awaited with more than usual interest because 

it was generally conceded that they would be extremely 
favorable and rather detailed predictions as to what 
the actual figures would be had been made by the Wall 

Street Journal. These estimates, which we printed in 

our news columns last week, proved surprisingly 

accurate, the actual shipments, both export and do- 
mestic, totaling 368,324 tons for the second quarter, 
compared with the estimated 365,000, and the refinery 
stocks on June 30, 91,326 tons, instead of the predicted 

85,000. 

These are perhaps the most important and favorable 
data that have been released since the quarterly state- 
ments were first issued. The continued increase in the 
foreign demand is the feature; two years ago, in the 
first half of 1923, the export shipments averaged only 
92,472 tons per quarter. In the last three months they 
have been almost twice that—174,147 tons, with Ger- 
many the best customer, followed by England, France, 
Holland, and Italy. Production has kept up, the second 
quarter figure being 337,302 tons, only exceeded by 
that for the fourth quarter of 1923. Presumably, when 
some of the recent mine curtailments have been reflected 
in the refinery outputs, as the figures for “copper 12 
process” indicate they will, this figure will be less. 
Domestic consumption—194,177 tons—is substantially 
unchanged at about the same rate as the average during 
the last two years. Apparently the slowing up see! 
by many manufacturers of copper is in advance orders 
rather than in plant operation, and these orders may 
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come in later. In fact, a disinclination to buy far 
ahead has been a noticeable feature in many markets 
during the year; it does not connote a reduced consump- 
tion, but merely a more cautious attitude toward the 
future. 

For a long time, a large and increasing foreign 
demand has been the most fervent hope of the copper 
producers for prosperity. That foreign demand is 
living up to the expectations, and at no expense to the 
domestic consumption, as some have feared. Only an 
increase in production that will more than offset this 
increased demand can prevent an improved economic 
condition of the copper industry. It is to be hoped 
that when and if the price of copper reaches 15c. per 
pound, this will not be accepted as the signal for full 
steam ahead by all producers. Otherwise we may have 
to wait a year or two longer for really healthy condi- 
tions. It is to be expected that at 15c. some small 
producers will resume, but this is as it should be, and 
is no argument for the big fellows to go to 100 per cent 
of their capacity. 

sinha talent 


Copper Smelting and Carson Patents 


OPPER-SMELTING PRACTICE presents few 
(James in the past decade. Lump ores are 

smelted in blast furnaces, but the blast furnace 
now occupies an inconspicuous place, as a result of the 
increasing use of the reverberatory occasioned by the 
large volume of flotation concentrates. These have 
been handled by roasting in Wedge or similar types 
of roasters, mixing with other ores crushed to 4 in. 
size, and smelting in reverberatories. The resulting 
matte is converted in basic-lined converters of the 
Great Falls and Peirce-Smith types. The process is 
marked by simplicity, and excellent metallurgical re- 
sults are obtainable. Minor improvements have been 
made, but little has occurred to disturb the compla- 
cency of the copper smelters. 

The Carson patents echoed faintly for a few years 
and then, strengthened by a favorable court decision, 
they descended upon the well-satisfied copper smelters 
like the proverbial ton of bricks. The copper miners 
have been through the throes of much patent litigation, 
and now pay royalties to Minerals Separation and also 
on the Peirce-Smith patents. The prospect of another 
royalty is not alluring. Undoubtedly some of the cop- 
per reverberatory smelters will eventually pay royalty 
to Carson and his associates, but more important than 
this is the probability of a revolution in smelting 
methods. We are of the opinion that new methods 
will be evolved that may relegate the roasting furnace 
and the reverberatory into an unimportant position. 
We have already called attention to the promising 
field offered by hydrometallurgical methods. There are 
possibilities of developing a new form of sintering 
machine that will successfully handle flotation con- 
centrates. In that event the blast furnace will return 
to favor. The blast furnace is not without possibilities 
of improvement so as to utilize fuels other than coke. 
In fact, powdered coal has been successfully applied at 
two or three plants. 

The Carson patents may be a friend in disguise. 
The situation caused by their presence is a challenge 
to copper metallurgists for further research and to 
revolutionize existing practice. 


Prospecting in the Bisbee District 


HAT IS THE RIGHT of a prospector in the 
W Bisbee district? asks M. J. Elsing, chairman of 
‘YY the mining committee of the Bisbee Chamber 
of Commerce, in a letter that was published in the last 
issue of the Mining Journal-Press. He cites the case 
of two partners, old-time miners and prospectors in the 
district, who located claims in the Don Luis section in 
1910, 1911 and 1912, and since have done the necessary 
annual assessment work, in the course of which they 
have sunk a 362-ft. shaft. No discovery of ore has 
been made thus far, and despite the fact that the ground 
is considered most promising by those familiar with 
the mode of ore occurrence in the district and with the 
adjoining ground, the partners have been unable to 
obtain a patent. In the meantime, in 1914, a home- 
stead entry covering the area was made by a third 
person. It is obviously impossible to improve the stony, 
barren ground for agricultural purposes, but it is 
equally impossible for the prospectors to show that the 
homestead entry was made for any other than agri- 
cultural purposes. As matters stand, the homestead 
patent seems likely to be granted, in which case the 
prospectors will have their work for nothing. 

This is a good example of how the discovery clause 
of the United States mining law may discourage the 
search for new orebodies or the opening of new mines. 
For years, few efforts, if any, have been made to dis- 
cover new deposits in the Bisbee or Warren district, 
which is in the southeast corner of Arizona, although 
the companies working there have steadily expanded 
their operations in the ground already acquired. Sur- 
face showings of copper ore in the district are incon- 
spicuous. Ore is said to outcrop in only two places, one 
of these being near the old Copper Queen incline and 
the other at the White Tail Deer mine. The prospector 
is confronted at the outset with the fact that he prob- 
ably will not be able to show discovery, and therefore 
will not be able legally to locate or patent a claim. True, 
the discovery clause is one that perhaps has been more 
honored in the breach than in observance. The defini- 
tion that discovery is the finding of ore or metalliferous 
rock in place in a well-defined vein has been considered 
too strict for practical use in many distrits, so the 
law has usually been interpreted liberally. In Bisbee, 
however, patenting was practically stopped for years 
by the Secretary of the Interior because bona fide dis- 
coveries could not be shown. Little new prospecting 
outside the holdings of the established companies has 
been done since 1907. Owing to the mode of ore occur- 
rence and the absence of outcrops, a comparatively 
large amount of money is needed to prospect a piece of 
ground thoroughly. This is a great deterrent when in 
the end there is a chance that patent may be refused. 

The revised version of the law, as drafted by the 
Ingalls committee but never adopted, proposed that, sub- 
ject to certain limitations, discovery should not be 
necessary to locate and hold a claim for five years on 
land classified as mineral, and that the locator might 
then hold it for five years longer without discovery 
by paying annually $50 for each acre or fraction to the 
Land Office. Arguments for and against this proposal 
as compiled by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce were published in the June 6 issue of the Mining 
Journal-Press. The weight of opinion is decidedly in 
favor of the proposed revision. 
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W. H. Blackburn 


VERYONE in Nevada knows W. H. Black- 
‘H burn, for many years general superintendent 

for the Tonopah Mining Co. He was born in 
Wisconsin, and therefore naturally took up engi- 
neering at the University of Wisconsin. Railroad 
engineering was his first pursuit, and he followed 
this line for three years, from 1890 to 18938, in 
Wisconsin and Colorado, until in 1893 he turned 
his attention to mining engineering, and kept it 
there until the present moment. 

From 1896 to 1900 he was in Cripple Creek 
with the Smith-Moffat Syndicate. From 1900 to 
1904 he had headquarters and office in Salt Lake 
City. Since then Tonopah has claimed him for 
its own, and as superintendent of the Tonopah 
Mining Co.’s property, he has been identified with 
the mining history of that camp. Of late years 
he has traveled much in examination work, his 
duties taking him from Central America to Canada. 
He is an experienced operator and a_ successful 
handler of men. He says of himself that what 
little understanding he may have of mining is due 
to ability to keep constantly at the work in hand 
and a willingness to use the detailed knowledge 
of those gathered about him. He also regards as 
an important factor the idea of team work 
which he learned in college athletics—football and 
such. It would not have been easy for Blackburn 
to have avoided football in college, for his great 
height and wide shoulders had him enrolled in the 
team before they saw him. The fact that he has 
been with one company for the last twenty years, 
where he is still, shows how well he gains and 
keeps the confidence of those who are associated shaft some distance from Tonopah was overcome 
with him. The way that he does it is by not by heavy gas. His partner went down after him 
bothering about it—by directness and _ honesty. and also succumbed. Witnesses telephoned into 
In meeting Blackburn one is impressed with a Tonopah, and Blackburn started out with his 
sense of power and friendliness at the same time. _ rescue apparatus. Arrived at the shaft, the helmet 
He is a good man to tie to in an emergency. wouldn’t work—some detail had been left at 

One of the things he has been interested in as Tonopah. Instead of waiting for the defects to be 
a superintendent has been safety devices. Some made good, Blackburn immediately went down the 
time ago a miner working in a surface prospect ladder, picked up both men and carried them to 
os the top. The fact that both were dead 
| does not diminish the spirit of the 

action. Whether he held his breath 
during the hard part of the operation 
or whether his surplus inches enabled 
him to stand above the level of the 
gas, we are unable to state. 











PART OF THE CAMP OF TONOPAH, SHOW- 
ING PROFILE OF MT. OppIE. OFFICE OF 
TONOPAH MINING Co. AND DESERT 
QUEEN SHAFT IN RIGHT BACKGROUND 
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Cyaniding Silver Ore at the Rosario Mill 


Description and Operating Details of a Small but Profitable Plant 
in the Mountains of Honduras 


By Paul T. Bruhl and H. J. Mainell 


Mill Superintendent 


Mill Foreman 


New York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co., San Juancito, Honduras 


HE PRESENT 
Rosario mill be- 
gan operations in 


July, 1912, since when 
it has treated one and 
a quarter million tons. 
The annual production 
during thelast twoyears 
has been somewhat bet- 
ter than 2,000,000 oz. of 
silver and 4,000 oz. of 
gold. Since 1922, thanks 
to the development of 
higher grade veins and 
to cleaner mining, the 
silver content of the 
ore has much _ im- 
proved, but the propor- 
tion of gold to silver is 
not so high as before. Previous to 1921, with the ore of 
lower grade, crushing expense was more of an item than 
now. Moreover, the high price of silver after the war 
made ore of a large tonnage that previously could only 
be regarded as waste. In 1921 the mill was shut down 
for eight months for repairs and changes, all depart- 
ments being reorganized with most satisfactory results. 
As smaller tonnages are now being milled, it has been 
possible to grind the ore finer and to increase the time 
of agitation. Both these points are important when 
treating high-grade ores and the result of paying at- 
tention to them and of continuous effort to reduce the 
solution losses is seen in the following table: 


Paul T. Bruhl 





Silver Recovery, Gold Recovery, 


Year Per Cent Per Cent 
BN te Sieh arar a als, pisces RS RS ee eae aed 88. 84 91.79 
BEERS ocahk we ae OST Sato ete ees 89.39 93.30 
“ing en OE ee Pe toe re re 90.68 94.66 


A partial analysis of a monthly composite sample of 
the ore shows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
aa haga we Da eae medina 73.3 Bis 22g do wcnetiees 0.32 
ratsa ued gonecars 8.9 Mss gouXa dr Big 0.35 
Beas sc 3.6 Pee datd oe. 0.03 
Mn.,... 1.0 Pe ans ; 1.22 
Me eae shad viene es: 0.5 As, Bi... .. None 
MgO.. ‘3 MC pe ware 34.9 oz./ton 
| ER Ore 0.06 oz. /ton 


The ore is hauled from the mine, by an electric loco- 
motive, in cars with a capacity of 1.15 dry tons each, 
and weighed on Fairbanks ore scales. There are two 
tipples, each of one-car capacity. The ore is dumped 
over stationary grizzlies, with bars spaced at 3 in. The 
oversize is sorted, suitable pieces of rock being removed 
to the tube mill rock bin. The remainder of the oversize 
is shoveled into two No. 4K Gates gyratory crushers. 
The grizzly bars were spaced formerly at 1% in., but 
when the ore was sticky, little of the undersize passed 
through and much labor was required to prevent delay 
in handling ore. Since the bars have been spaced wider, 
it has been possible to receive as high as 350 dry tons 


in nine and one-half 
hours with a force of 
ten men. As the bat- 
tery shoes and dies 
have approximately the 
same life as formerly 
and there is at present 
no reason why extra 
work should not be 
thrown ‘on the stamps, 
the wider spacing of 
the grizzly bars is 
justified. 

There are four bat- 
teries of five 1,850-lb. 
gravity stamps. Stamp- 
ing is done in cyanide 
solution in single-issue 
mortar boxes. The 
height of drop is 8 in. with 108 drops per minute. The 
size of screen used varies according to the tonnage 
desired, from 1 in. to 6 mesh (1.05 in. to 0.131 in. width 
of screen opening). The larger sizes are used only 
occasionally now. The vanadium steel camshafts are 7 
in. diameter, and have an average life of about twelve 
months. One exceptional shaft has lasted more than 
four years and is still in service. Spare camshafts are 
kept ready, and each camshaft is changed every six 
months, as the life appears to be lengthened by alternat- 
ing periods of service with periods of rest. When dies 
have been in service for about six weeks, they are 
removed from the mortar box and re-shaped with a 
power-driven hacksaw. The height of discharge is 
maintained fairly constant by the use of false bottoms 
under the dies, and chuck blocks. The following table 
gives sizing tests on the battery discharge when using 
the different screens, the height of discharge being 


3 
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o%4 1N.: 
Width of Ratio —-_- --- -— Mesh —______., 
Sereen Liquid 
In. to Solid +10 +40 +80 +100 +120 +150 —1I50 
1.05 13.721 51.03 27.59 9.65 1.38 1.38 1.38 7.59 
0.742 16.0:1 45.00 26.70 11.65 1.68 1.66 1.66 11.65 
0.525 11.3:1 44.44 30.86 10.48 1.85 1.85 1.23 9.29 
0.371 1:63:15 33:9 3.5 15.06 3.66 2.41 3.00 10.81 
0.263 9.6:1 28.17 38.77 12.25 4.08 2.45 2.45 11.83 
0.185 7.6:1 15.00 42.00 19.50 3.50 4.00 2.50 13.50 
0.131 $3534 4.24 49.10 21.21 4.24 4.28 4.20 12.73 


The battery discharge flows into a box with two out- 
lets. Into this box flow also the necessary milk of lime 
and the air-lift discharge. Each outlet is connected by 
launder with a 72-in. Dorr duplex classifier set at a slope 
of 13.6 per cent. The slime from each classifier goes to 
the Dorr thickeners, the sand to a 5x22-ft. Gates tube 
mill using as grinding medium portions of the ore 
selected for the purpose at the crushers. This rock 
varies in size from 9 to 5 in., with an average diameter 
of 64 in. It does effective work when the larger screen 
sizes are used on the batteries. Charging is done 
through a manhole, usually twice a day. The tube-mill 
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——— eee 
Sizing Tests, Tube Mills Nos. 1 and 2 | Tube Mill No. 3 Sizing Test, Hardinge Ball Mill 
Mesh Feed Discharge Mesh | Feed Discharge Mesh Feed Discharge 
“m0 50.5 3.1 +30 5.8 0.2 +30 0.5 0.0 
+80 30.8 39.8 +80 51.1 32.3 +80 47.0 19.0 
+100 6.7 11.3 +100 13.1 14.1 +100 20.5 12.0 
+120 sa 5.7 +120 6.5 8.4 +120 10.0 ye 
+150 2.9 5.6 +150 5.8 8.5 +15) 9.3 14.0 
+200 3.8 15.6 +200 10.3 16.4 +200 th.5 2.3 
—200 at 18.9 —z200 7.4 20.1 —200 1.0 30.0 

Note: The feed consisted of classified sand from 





iinsiitapion 





No. 3 classifier. 





of ore with cyanide solution is about as follows: Up 
to thickener discharge, five hours; in agitators, seventy- 
four hours and in slime press, one and one-half hours. 

During the last two years both 96 to 98 per cent 
white sodium cyanide and 48 per cent black cyanide 
have been used. No lead acetate is necessary when the 
lower grade cyanide is employed, because more than 
enough lead is extracted from the ore to precipitate the 
soluble sulphides derived from the cyanide. Tests have 
shown that it is not necessary to dissolve the cyanide 
in a separate tank, for that reason. As we use a strong 
solution in the agitating circuit (up to 8 lb. free potas- 
sium cyanide per ton of solution for 35- to 40-oz. silver 
ore), it has been our experience that the use of low- 
grade cyanide should be alternated at intervals of six 
weeks or so with the use of the white salt. Too pro- 
longed use of the 48 per cent cyanide, when large 
quantities are necessary, slows down the rate of dis- 
solution and gives trouble with the precipitation. More- 
over, it is not economically possible to maintain so high 
an alkalinity (0.075 per cent CaO) as we have found 
desirable when milling our dense sulphide ores. The 
solution appears to become nearly saturated with lime 
at 0.055 per cent CaO and only a large excess of milk 
of lime, which results in considerable wastage, will 
increase the alkalinity to the desired figure. However, 
as we have not been obliged to crush heavily, the ex- 
traction has been equally good with both grades. The 
recovery is likely to be lower when black cyanide is 
used exclusively with ores of good grade (plus 30 oz. 
per ton), owing to higher soluble losses due to less com- 
plete precipitation. Moreover, with the lower alkalinity 
there is a smaller proportion of free cyanide present 
and there is consequently a somewhat higher cyanide 
consumption, owing to the necessity of increasing the 
solution strength. We do not consider that the above 
criticism of black cyanide can be made when silver ores 
of lower grade are treated or in any instance where 
weak solutions are employed. 


FILTER-PRESSING THE SLIME 


Filter-pressing is done in two Merrill slime presses, 
using No. 6 duck as filtering medium. On an average 
one press charge contains 10.25 tons of dry slime. A 
typical report sheet at present reads: Charging, 12 
min.; solution wash, 55 min.; water wash, 10 min.; 
air-blow, 6 min.; discharge, 18 min. The air-blow has 
been used during the last two years and has effected 
important savings in silver and cyanide. The cloths 
are not damaged by the air-blow and the presses sluice 
clean. The air-blow was tried out after the charge, but 
proved less effective than after the water wash, prob- 
ably because it caused packing of the slime and conse- 
quently reduced the efficiency of the barren solution and 
water washes. Owing to the fact that the cakes are 
drier now before discharge than formerly, less fresh 
water comes into the mill circuit. The solution, there- 
fore, must be rather more foul with present practice 


Battery Screens Used in 192 


g-in. and larger.. 26.7 percentofthetime 4mesh.. 
2-mesh...... 


3-mesh......... 


i . 30.2 per cent of the time 
.2percentofthetime 6-mesh... 3.2percent of the time 
. 39.7 per cent of the time 


and the rate of solution must be slightly less. However, 
as with the reduced tonnage a longer agitation period 
is possible, there is no reduction in the percentage of 
extraction. 

All leaks and drips from the presses are caught and 
returned to the precipitation circuit. When treating 
30-0z. silver ore the annual saving in silver, gold, and 
cyanide from the above source is more than $6,000. 
The effluent solution from the presses goes to two stor- 
age tanks (20x10 ft.), each of which is provided with a 
sand filter. One 6x9-in. and two 5x6-in. Aldrich triplex 
pumps elevate the solution a vertical height of 312 ft. 
to the 20x20-ft. refinery head tank. The sand filters on 
the whole do good work, but there are times, especially 
after acid-treatment of the press canvases, when better 
clarification is much to be desired. The relative eleva- 
tion of the different departments is such, however, that 
change in the flow sheet would be expensive. The press 
canvas lasts for about 1,150 charges and is acid-treated 
twice while in service. 

The Crowe vacuum process and Merrill precipitation 
equipment are used. As a rule, one pound avoirdupois 
of Merrillite can be relied upon to precipitate 22 troy 
ounces of fine bullion. Even better results have been 
obtained at times. A vacuum 90 per cent perfect is 
maintained. One 6x9-in. and two 5x6-in. Aldrich triplex 
pumps take care of the solution. The zine dust is fed 
to the central plunger of either of the small pumps. 
The plungers of these pumps are made of porcelain, 
as this material was found to be superior to chilled iron 
for the purpose, inasmuch as its use effects a marked 
saving in packing. The reason is that on iron the pre- 
cipitate forms hard, sharp deposits, whereas no deposit 
is formed on porcelain. During the period 1917-20, 
when cyanide was difficult to purchase, aluminum dust 
was used as a precipitant; particularly good results 
were obtained under the superintendency of F. C. 
Devereux. 

There are four 36-in. Merrill precipitate presses. The 
plates are covered with one “Style 66” canvas and one 
thickness of unbleached sheeting. The average grade 
of precipitate is 85 per cent, though it is subject to 
marked fluctuations when increasing amounts of lead 
and copper are in solution. The precipitate is dried 
in electrically heated driers prior to melting in two 
oil-fired Case tilting furnaces using No. 275 graphite 
crucibles. Three or four 115-lb. bars are obtained at 
each pour. The bars are dressed, weighed to the near- 
est tenth of an ounce, assayed, and shipped on mule- 
back to Tegucigalpa. They then go by truck and barge 
and by steamer from Amapala to New York. The slag 
is ground in a small ball mill and tabled, the tailings 
being returned to the plant for cyanidation. Only for- 
eign labor is employed in this department. 
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Pulp flow sheet, Rosario mill, 1924 


discharge (mills Nos. 1 and 2) is screened, the over- 
size going by a bucket elevator to the gravel bin, the 
undersize to two 54-in. Dorr duplex classifiers set at a 
slope of 15.1 per cent. The slimes from these classifiers 
go to the Dorr thickeners, the sands to one 5x22-ft. 
Gates tube mill (No. 3) and to one 4x10-ft. Chalmers 
& Williams ball-tube mill (No. 4). No. 3 tube mill is 
loaded most of the time with the same material as Nos. 
1 and 2. However, if a large tonnage is expected, this 
mill is charged with 3- and 4-in. imported pebbles, which 
are more efficient on fine sand. No. 4 mill is loaded 
with 14-in. pebbles and is used as required. 

The Gates tube mills are lined with manganese-steel 
rib-liners, which last from one and a half to two years 
on mills Nos. 1 and 2, and about a year longer on No. 3 
mill. When the first holes develop in the rip-liners they 
are patched by arc welding. This welding prolongs the 
life of the liners about six months and is permissible, 
as the mills run at 70 per cent of full capacity, and a 
shutdown of one consequently does not affect the 
monthly tonnage. The Gates tube mills are each driven 
by spur, pinion, and countershaft, by a 75-hp. motor. 
The motor shaft is provided with a 23-in. leather belt- 
coupling. The pinion on this shaft was formerly made 
of rawhide, but Bakelite is now used. The pinion in 
mesh with the big gear is of cast steel. The motor 
shaft pinion and the gear in mesh with it, on No. 1 
tube mill, are of the herringbone type and run in oil. 
The trunnion bearings of the Gates tube mills are 
water-cooled and lubricated with wool-yarn grease. 
Crater compound is used on the big gear. 

No. 3 tube mill discharge flows to a 54-in. Dorr duplex 
classifier set at a slope of 11.4 per cent. The slime 
goes to the thickeners, the sand to a two-stage air-lift 
operated under 28 lb. pressure. The average sub- 
mergence is 55 per cent and the distance from the foot 
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of the well in the second air-lift to the point of dis- 
charge is 64 ft. The air-lifts need practically no atten- 
tion. The outer chamber is 6 in., the rising main 4 in. 
diameter. No. 4 tube mill discharge goes without 
classification to the air-lifts. The air-lifts discharge 
into a launder leading to the distributing box below the 
batteries. Should there be a heavy circulating load, 
part of the air-lift discharge is bypassed to a locally 
made classifier which feeds a 4 ft. 6 in. x 16 in. Har- 
dinge ball mill loaded with 2- and 13-in. steel balls forged 
in our machine shop. 

The accompanying tables are representative of prac- 
tice in 1923. The grinding has since been improved. 
It will be noticed that there is a good amount of —150 
mesh material in the tube-mill feeds. The specific 
gravity of the classifier feed is intentionally kept at a 
low figure to prevent, so far as possible, the passage of 
+-150 mesh material into the slime overflow. Although 
the high dilution results in the unnecessary fine grind- 
ing of some quartz, it also results in the very fine com- 
minution of the sulphides, with a consequent improve- 
ment in the extraction of the precious metals. 

Four single-tray Dorr thickeners, each 35 ft. diam- 
eter by 10 ft., receive as feed the overflow from the 
Dorr classifiers after it has passed across a small cone. 
The purpose of the cone is to separate and throw back 
into the grinding circuit any coarse sand and concen- 
trate that may have escaped over the lower end of the 
classifiers. The thickener overflow is handled by three 
Aldrich triplex pumps, one 6x 9 in., the two others 10 
x 10 in. Two of the pumps are provided with auto- 
matic starters. 

Air for agitation is provided by a 75-hp. Ingersoll- 
Rand compressor of 1,000 cu.ft. per min. free air capac- 
ity. The underflow from the thickeners enters a pit 
(the cyanide is added here) at about 39 per cent solids 
and passes to one of the eight agitating tanks, 15 ft. 
diameter by 45 ft. high. The individual charge system 
is used and is preferable in our case to the continuous 
charge system, as the ore at times shows marked varia- 
tions in grade. Therefore, a minimum amount of 
cyanide is added to a tank and a subsequent assay may 
indicate the necessity of a further addition to some 
particular charge. The tanks are agitated with air at 
28 lb. pressure. Below the eight tanks are three more 
(35 x 10 ft.), mechanically agitated and provided with 
air-lifts. The last agitator is used as a feed-tank for 
the Merrill slime presses. The total period of contact 
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to 3 liter per hour while the tank is filling. From the 
assay of this composite sample the amount of metal to 
be dissolved is ascertained, and by the use of another 
factor a second check is made on the battery heads; this 
factor is subject to so many influences that the check 
can be regarded as only approximate. The four-hour 
sample is a dip sample taken from the tank four hours 
after it is full and well agitated. From this sample we 
obtain, first, the specific gravity of the charge, and 
second, the solution for titrating purposes. The specific 
gravity, in addition to informing us of the density of 
the pulp, serves as a check on tonnage milled. Titra- 
tions are made for total and free cyanide and for alka- 
linity. The transfer sample is taken just before dis- 
charging the tank; the specific gravity is again deter- 
mined and an assay is made to see how much further 
treatment is necessary. Two pulp samples are taken 
from each press charge and discharge. The “press pulp 
heads” is a hand sample taken to the amount of 3 liter 
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be calculated. Every hour during precipitation the re- 
finery tailing is tested with a caustic solution of sodium 
sulphide to insure the presence of sufficient zinc dust in 
the precipitation circuit. The “refinery tails” is also 
a drip sample, 24 liters per twelve hours. The “rich 
solution” sample is a grab sample taken from the slime 
press during the charge. The “barren wash” is a grab 
sample taken at every press cycle as a check against 
the “refinery tails” sample. The “final solution” is a 
sample of the last of the solution issuing from a press 
prior to the discharge. The assay value of this solution 
indicates the efficiency of filtration. The “discharge 
solution” has already been referred to. The “press 
leaks” sample is taken from the trough into which all 
leaks from the slime presses flow. The “mill solution” 
sample is taken from the Dorr thickener overflow sumps 
once every four hours. 

The “refinery head,” “mill” and “four-hour tank” 
samples are titrated for total and free cyanide and for 





The Rosario mill and camp 
There is no difficulty in obtaining a gravity flow of material 


per press charge. The resulting composite is washed 
and forms the daily sample for assay. The “press pulp 
tails” sample is taken by an automatic sampler every 
thirty seconds, which cuts down the total discharge of 
the press to a sample of 5 liters. The resulting com- 
posite provides: (1) the daily press pulp tails sample, 
(2) a sample for the determination of the ratio of 
liquid to solid, (3) a sample for the determination of 
the percentage of -++150-mesh material in the mill 
tailings, and (4) a solution sample for the determina- 
tion of the soluble losses in silver, gold, and total 
cyanide. 

The “refinery head” is a drip sample of the solution 
entering the precipitation circuit. The drip provides a 
23-liter sample every twelve hours. It is reliable for all 
practical purposes. The assay of the “refinery head” 
sample enables the amount of precipitant necessary to 


lime. The “press final,” “press discharge,” and “press 
leaks” samples are titrated for total cyanide. All 
samples are assayed for silver and gold. The accom- 
panying table gives the average assay value of some 
of the mill samples for the year 1924, together with the 
cyanide and lime contents of the solutions. 





Average Analyses in 1924 


Ag, Au, Total KCN, Free KCN, CaO, 
Oz Oz. Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 
Mill heads 31.855 0.0618 
Pa hosts 19.847 0.0150 
Press pulp heads . 3.059 0.0034 
Press pulp tails 2: 442 0.0029 5 eee . 
Mill solution * ; 2.497 0.0210 0.453 0.240 0.061 
Rich solution sccacecs. EGE C:Oaae 7 
Refinery heads.......... 4.973 0.0106 0.489 0.264 0.030 
Refinery tails ... 6.058 0.0002 
Press final solution . 0.193 0.0005 0.351 
Press discharge solution.. 0.042 0.0001 0.023 0.013 





Ratio liquid to solid in press discharge = 5. 44 to | 
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In the Mining Journal-Press of June 30, 1923, ap- 
peared an article by Frederick Krug entitled ‘‘Elec- 
trical Equipment of Rosario Mine and Mill.” For con- 
venience the following extracts are taken from that 
article: “The two power plants utilize the same water 
in series. The upper or San Juancito plant operates 
under a head of 1,355 ft. and has two 600-hp. Pelton 
wheels direct-connected to two 350-kva. generators. 

The tail water from this plant again enters a 
flume, which is also supplied by another small stream. 
This flume carries the water for the lower or Guadalupe 
plant, which operates under a head of 500 ft. and has 
two 450-hp. Pelton wheels direct-connected to two 350- 
kva. generators. The power is transmitted as 
generated at 6,600 volts three phase and sixty cycles a 
distance of four miles to the cyanide mill. 





Loading 115-lb. bars of bullion for transportation 
to Tegucigalpa 


The mill substation is provided with two banks of trans- 
formers consisting of three 125-kva. transformers each, 
to step down the voltage from 6,600 to 2,200 volts. For 
lighting and small motors there are three banks of 
three 15-kva. transformers each, to reduce the voltage 
from 2,200 to 220 and 110 volts. The mill switchboard 
has standard distribution panels equipped with oil 
circuit breakers and overload trip coils.” 
The mill samples consist of : 


Ore Pulp Solution 

Sample for moisture...... Battery discharge....... 1. Refinery head 
Battery feed.......... Tank head............. 2. Refinery tails 
Tank head, 4-hr. sample 3. Rich solution 


Tank transfer 
Press pulp heads........ 
Press pulp tails......... 


. Barren wash solution 
. Press final solution 

. Press discharge 

. Press leaks 

. Mill solution 


ONAN, 





A group of native miners, who can practically rely on 
a permanent job 


The moisture sample is taken at the ore scales, one 
shovelful from the first and last cars of every train. 
The determination of moisture from a sample thus 
taken is, of course, not entirely reliable. Owing to the 
lack of head room, it has not been considered prac- 
ticable to install a mechanical sampler above the ore 


Distribution of Mill Power (One Month) 


Used for Per Cent of Total Kw.-Hr, 
WINE ig ts ene oh eee fed ee 2. 7,966 
RNIN. 163515. 5 5 icvcty ccna ct hs alot 18.0 62,346 
NS coe Se She rs BS ro 36.0 124,692 
RNIN og 8 os nd ats Teale or et 22.0 76,201 
i 21.7 75,161 


ABAION 60-006 0:6 Seg ra Ee 








bin, so the battery head sample is taken by hand, by 
the cam-floor attendant, in amount equal to + cu.ft. per 
battery chute per hour. This manner of taking so 
important a sample as the battery heads is, of course, 
open to criticism; nevertheless we find that if the 
sample is properly taken at regular intervals, the results 
from month to month are quite satisfactory, especially 
as we mill no custom ore. The battery screen or dis- 
charge sample is taken by the battery man in amount 
equal to + liter per battery per hour, immediately after 
the cam-floor attendant has taken the chute sample. 
The sample is placed on a pressure filter and dried. It 
provides a check on the battery heads. This check is 
obtained through the use of a factor, experimentally 
determined, so that assay value of battery screen dis- 
charge multiplied by F equals the assay value of battery 
heads. This check is a close one only if the grade and 
composition of the ore remain uniform. 

Owing to the great variation in the grade of ore from 
day to day, we find it essential to keep the tank charges 
under very close control with respect to cyanide content 
and alkalinity. The tank samples are three in number: 
Tank head, tank head four-hour sample, and tank trans- 
fer. The tank head sample is taken in amounts equal 
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Practice has shown that the economic extraction from 
the present ore is obtained with solutions of the follow- 
ing ner 


Solution sieaneditbi Required 


Free KCN in Four-Hour 
Tank Sample, 


Free KCN in Four-Hour 


Grade of Ore, Grade of Ore, Tank Sample, 


Oz. Ag. Per Cent Oz. Ag Per Cent 
18 to 22 0.275 30 to 35 0. 360 
22 to 25 0.290 35 to 40 0.385 
25 to 30 0.325 40 plus 2 or 3 0.400 
Screen ioiasacd of Mill Tailing 
Per Cent 
by Weight Assay Value, Per Cent 
Mesh of Total Product Oz. Ag of Total Value 
80.. , i 1.60 2.05 ,.15 
100.. an ates 3.35 1.75 2.01 
120.. 2 a5 la Savencgelarone 2.84 1. 87 1.87 
150.. = aniiee-ake eS py wala 4.94 1.9 3.38 
200 ie Sate Sard ane lace 135.23 2.24 Lis 93 
DOR. 5 pitch ei atacinn 72.06 3.16 79.66 


Consumption of habit per Ton of Ore Milled 


Tonnage = 75,710. Grade of ore = 31.9 oz. silver per ton 

96(4, 98 per cent sod- Imported pebbles, 

ium cyanide, lb... 1.944 | ree 1.514 
48 per cent Aero Tube -mill rock, Ib.. 95.232 

brand cyanide, lb. 8.087 Borax glass, lb..... 0.097 
Zinc dust, lb....... 1.371 Bete TO. 50.50% 0.050 
Muriatic acid, lb.... 0.076 Refinery fuel oil, 
Lime (44.8 per cent) gal... ca 0.091 


eee 36.313 


Costs per Ton Milled, 1923 


Silver Currency: 2 pesos, Honduras, | United States dollar. 
Labor Power, Supplies, 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Superintendence sau 0.09774 ; 0.00009 
Sampling..... tee ; sie 00727 : 0v001 
Assaying...... . Ss 04511 04774 
Lighting. . ; 3 — 0.09211 00947 
Repairs to buildings........ : ; ‘ .00658 .00505 
Repairs toslime canal.......... ieewawee . 02846 .09973 
Crushing... : ss Pope ante ene aamatecane tut .07989 00516 01105 
Stamping..... itrated Sat ahh ane SORE ok . 13047 04648 . 14723 
Grinding. Pe le ten ete ten oie 3 . 14453 .09296 . 35787 
Mill solution pumping Rea sete ae eae . 03474 .02582 .03246 
Lime treatment........... patos 7 . 02537 Sar . 29970 
Cyanide treatment. Se ce aicinadte saws bee .7810 1.95550 
Agitation and thic ke ning. ere ears eahetan Be hee . 12670 05682 .09477 
Merrill press operating.................... .07580 : . 22886 
Filter solution pumping.................. . 03259 .01806 .00583 
Precipitation. pte Sansone .03965 .01292 sara? 
Precipitate collecting a and drying Sada aA oes .02176 aaa .00312 
Fluxing and melting. . SSS i is cases .05132 Seabee . 18824 
Slag treatment a et eS s .01989 4 cach 0u080 
Total.. Derk ieeus th sree tele aia a aeaes 1.04598 . 26033 4.02481 
Mill costs per ton 4 mailed $2.67 U.S. currency. Mill costs per fine oz. pro- 
duced = I1.5c. “Tonnage = 87,900 dry tons. 


A foreign shift-boss is in charge of each of the three 
shifts. Although he exercises a general supervision 
throughout the mill, his time is devoted mainly to cya- 
nidation, filter-pressing, and precipitation. A native 
major-domo takes direct charge of the stamping and 
grinding. A large proportion of the native millmen 
have had many years service and as the company has 
operated steadily for forty years, milling and mining 
are looked upon as an occupation of a lifetime. 

All mechanical and electrical troubles are reported 
in a special log book by the mill shift-bosses, and copies 
are given to the department concerned. This log book 
is used also for suggestions. This system saves the mill 
carrying men on the payroll who, on frequent occasions, 
would have little or nothing to do. Moreover it lays 
responsibility for machinery maintenance squarely on 
one department. The mill is so well constructed that an 
accidental shut-down is rare. 

Experiments to ascertain the correct cyanide strength 
are conducted every quarter, and sizing tests are made 
frequently. A good deal of experimentation is carried 
on in the endeavor to improve the recovery and make 
every possible saving in other directions. 


Our thanks are due to H. Laycock, mine superintend- 
ent, and to S. B. Weld, assayer, for the photographs 
accompanying this article, and to A. R. Gordon, general 
manager of the New York & Honduras Rosario Mining 
Co., for permission to submit the article for publication, 





Reduction of Zinc Oxide by Carbon 


In spite of the fact that the reduction of zinc oxide 
by carbon is the fundamental reaction upon which the 
pyrometallurgy of zinc is based, there is a decided lack 
of accurate knowledge concerning the temperature at 
which it “begins” and the effect of various factors 
upon the rate at which it takes place. 

A technical bulletin of the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, at Rolla, Mo., prepared by G. A. Zeller and B. M. 
O’Harra, reviews the available information concerning 
the temperature at which reduction becomes sufficiently 
rapid to be measurable and describes an investigation 
made during the winter of 1923-24 in the laboratories 
of the Mississippi Valley Experiment Station of the 
Bureau of Mines, to obtain further information as to 
the temperature above which reduction can take place 
and as to the effect of various factors upon the rate 
of reduction. 

In the first part of the paper the results obtained by 
the various investigators who have endeavored to de- 
termine the temperature at which the reduction of zinc 
oxide by carbon begins are reviewed. It is_ indi- 
cated that the best evidence points to about 800 deg. C. 
as the temperature at which continuous reduction first 
becomes possible under a pressure of one atmosphere, 
though it does not attain a readily detectable rate until 
considerably higher temperatures are reached. 

In the second part of the paper an investigation of 
the effect of various factors upon the rate of reduction 
of zinc oxide by carbon is described. It is shown that 
at temperatures above that at which reduction of zinc 
first becomes easily noticeable the rate of reduction 
doubles with approximately equal intervals of tempera- 
ture, the intervals differing for different forms of 
carbon. It is shown that the gradual decrease in the 
rate of reduction during the distillation of a given 
charge is, in the case of pure zinc oxide, not caused by 
any changes brought about in the zinc oxide itself by 
the prolonged heating causing it to be less easily re- 
ducible, but is a direct function of the amount of zinc 
remaining in the charge. The authors’ experiments 
showed little difference in the reducibility of different 
forms of pure or nearly pure zinc oxide, with the ex- 
ception of that resulting from the calcination of the 
natural zinc carbonate, smithsonite, which was reduced 
much more rapidly than the other forms tested. Al- 
though the differences in reducibility were small, the 
forms of zinc oxide that had previously been heated to 
the highest temperature were, in general, reduced at 
the slowest rate. In all groups of experiments, the vari- 
ation in the rate of reduction with different forms of 
carbon is shown, at various temperatures and with 
various forms of zinc oxide. The authors state, as their 
opinion, that the differences in the rate of reduction of 
different forms of zinc oxide, and by different forms 
of carbon, are mainly due to differences in the surface 
condition of the zinc oxide or carbon particles, and 
that there are probably no very great differences in the 
temperatures at which reduction of the different vari- 
eties of zinc oxide first begins. 
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Andalusite in California 
With Other Rare Minerals, It Has Now 


Become of Commercial Importance 


By John Melhase 


Geologist, Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


HE discovery of 
andalusite in 
California affords 


an excellent example of 
how a mineral may 
suddenly emerge from 
obscurity in the ranks 
of rare or “museum” 
material and attain a 
prominent position 
among the industrial 
minerals of the world. 
This is, briefly, the 
history of andalusite. 
A few years ago it was 
considered a rare min- 
John Melhase eral found only in 
small quantities and 
carefully treasured in 
our museum and university collections. Today thou- 
sands of tons of andalusite and its associated minerals 
are being used in manufacturing the millions of spark 
plugs that are needed to equip automobile engines. 

First official recognition of the California andalusite 
deposits was made by Knopf,’ who, in describing his 
discovery, says, “The occurrence elsewhere of so 
extensive a mass of andalusite rock as that in the pre- 
Cambrian of the Inyo Range appears to be unknown.” 
Prior to Knopf’s identification of the mineral this 
deposit had been located twice; once under the assump- 
tion that it was silver bromide, because of the bright 
blue color of the associated lazurite, and again as a 
phosphate deposit, because the andalusite was mistaken 
for apatite. This particular deposit is not the one that 
is being mined at present, but Knopf’s report attracted 
the attention of Dr. Joseph A. Jeffery, president of 
the Champion Porcelain Co., of Detroit, who thereupon 
carefully explored the territory surrounding Knopf’s 
discovery, with the result that he succeeded in finding 
another andalusite body of better grade than that of 
the original find. The claims located by Dr. Jeffery 
constitute the Champion mine, which produces all of 
the andalusite now mined. 

The author visited the Champion mine in the fall of 
1924, and this paper is based on observations incident 
to that trip. For supplemental data he wishes to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. A. F. Rogers, of 
Stanford University; W. F. Foshag, of the United 
States National Museum; Dr. Adolph Knopf, of Yale 
University, and especially Dr. Jeffery for photographs 
of the mine and valuable information concerning the 
processing of the ore. 

The andalusite deposits occur in the White Moun- 
tains, which are physiographically the northern end of 





: *Published with permission of Consulting Geologist, Southern 
’acific Co, 
‘Knopf, Adolph, ‘An Andalusite Mass in the Pre-Cambrian of the 


mo Range, Calif.,” Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., No. 18, No. 7, Nov. 4, 


the Inyo Range extending into Mono County. These 
mountains rise abruptly in a fault scarp along the east 
side of Owens Valley and form a high and rugged bar- 
rier culminating in White Mountain peak, whose alti- 
tude above sea level is 14,242 ft. The topography of 
this district is accurately mapped on the White Moun- 
tain Quadrangle of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

According to Knopf’ the core of the Inyo Range con- 
sists of granite, monzonite, and diorite, all of Creta- 
ceous age and intruding strata which range from pre- 
Cambrian to Triassic, the Silurian alone not being 
represented. Faulting has played an important part in 
molding the structural features of this region, Owens 
Valley representing a great tectonic trough the floor 
of which has subsided along a series of great faults 
paralleling the Inyo and Sierra Nevada ranges. 

The Champion mine is located on the west slope of 
White Mountain peak and on the north side of a canyon 
known locally as Dry Creek. In an air line the distance 
is about four and one-half miles northeast of Shealy 
siding on the railroad. The elevation of the railroad is 
4,532 ft.; that of the mine is 8,600 ft. The deposit 
described by Knopf is a mile or more south and west 
of the Champion mine and at a lower elevation on the 
south side of Dry Creek. 

In approaching the mine from Shealy, the first two 
miles of road ascends a steep alluvial apron composed 
of coarse detritus swept from the canyon of Dry Creek. 
The road then follows the canyon for a mile or more 





View of White Mountains looking north of east from Shealy 


At the right may be seen White Mountain peak, the uppe! 
quartz keratophyre dike and light colored shear zone. 


and terminates at a packer’s camp in the bottom of the 
gorge. From the camp, at an elevation of 6,000 ft., the 
climb to the mine is effected by a sinuous trail that 
ascends a distance of 2,600 ft. in less than three miles. 
Rocks exposed in the gorge consist of slate, quartzite, 
and conglomerate. These rocks are quite probably of 
pre-Cambrian age and are of great thickness, as no- 
where is the base of the series exposed. About half-way 
from the packer’s camp to the mine these formations 
~~ aKnopf, Adolph, “A Geological Reconnaissance of the Inyc 


Range and the Eastern Slope of the Sierra Nevada, California,” 
U. S. Geological Survey, Professional Paper 110, 1918. 
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View of mine buildings on east side of dike, Champion mine 


are terminated abruptly by a series of great faults 
with a downthrow on the west of many thousands of 
feet. They parallel the front of the range beyond the 
limits of view from the trail and constitute a shear zone 
almost half a mile in width. Throughout the shear 
zone the rocks have been altered to mica schist, tale 
schist, and other products of intensive shearing and 
grinding processes. 

In crossing the shear zone, attention is at once at- 
tracted by two large dikes that outcrop in bold cliffs 
on the north wall of the canyon and form conspicuous 
and dominating features of the landscape. The dike 
rock is light in color, but weathered surfaces are dark- 
ened by stains of iron oxides derived from included 
pyrite. In thin section the fresh rock is fine-grained 
holocrystalline with typical hypidiomorphic texture. 
Quartz is the chief constituent; feldspar occurs spar- 
ingly, and zircon in minute barrel-shaped crystals is an 
accessory mineral. The rock is, therefore, classified as 
a quartz keratophyre. 

The first of the dikes occurs near the middle of the 
shear zone and is perhaps 200 ft. wide; the second 
is somewhat wider than the first and it has risen on 
the east side of the zone, but some distance from the 
contact with the granite and diorite of the mountain 
core. This is the dike that contains the andalusite 
bodies of the Champion mine. It juts into the canyon 
from the north in a vertical wall 500 ft. high, whicn 
may easily be discerned from Bishop, twenty miles 
distant in Owens Valley. The dike, shear zone, and 
White Mountain peak are all clearly shown at the right 
of the illustration on the preceding page, which is a 
general view of a portion of the White Mountains. 

The dikes do not appear to have suffered the exten- 
sive shearing to which the inclosing rocks have been 
subjected. This is explained partly by the fact that 





The Champion mine and loading platform 
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the quartz keratophyre possesses superior resistance 
to shearing, but the principal reason is that the dikes 
were injected into the sheared zone subsequently to the 
period of greatest shearing activity and are therefore to 
be regarded as being younger than the granitic rocks 
that form the core of the range, 

From the base of the second dike the trail zig-zags 
up the canyon wall to a point on the east side of the 
dike about 200 ft. below the apex, where there is a 
small niche that affords precarious anchorage for a 
blacksmith shop, compressor house, bunk and cook 
houses, and a platform where pack trains may be 
loaded. The arrangement is shown in the illustration 
on the front cover of this issue. 

The ore was first discovered on the vertical east face 
of the dike opposite the mine buildings and about 300 ft. 
back from where the dike breaks off into the canyon. 
The grade or extent of the ore could not be determined 
except as development and mining proceeded. The first 
work was done near the discovery point by driving 
an adit nearly through the dike and branching off with 
lateral drifts in the ore. One of the laterals reaches 
daylight on the shear face overlooking the canyon. The 





View along strike of cyanite vein. 
on each side of the vein is tale 


ore was then mined by stoping and was found to occur 
in very irregular stringers and lenses separated by more 
or less extensive pillars and partitions of barren dike 
rock which were allowed to stand. The distribution of 
the ore appears to be fairly uniform with reference to 
length and depth along the dike, but varies from east 
to west across the dike. So far, the largest and best 
ore-bodies have been encountered near the east face 
where the discovery was made. 

At the present time the orebodies have been stoped 
to a height of 20 to 30 ft. on the east side of the dike, 
and several thousand tons of ore have already been 
removed. The future development of the mine may 
result in an open quarry method of mining the ex- 
posed portion of the dike by working back from the 
face overlooking the canyon and shooting down every- 
thing above the level of the first drifts. By this means 
a quarry face 200 ft. high and 300 ft. wide would be 
developed across the dike, and it could be followed 
northerly along the dike as long as ore was found. 

After the ore is mined, it is broken to size and 
sorted by hand. The breaking is done with sledges and 
is for the purpose of eliminating lumps of adhering 
gangue and pieces of ore too large and angular to be 
sacked or to rest well in the pack. The final product 
consists entirely of fairly uniform lumps ranging from 
4 to 6 in. in greatest diameter. The ore is then put 
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in bags holding approximately 100 lb. and transported 
by pack train down the trail to the wagon road. Here 
it is dumped into a loading bin, from which it is hauled 
by truck to the railroad. 

The pack trains are in charge of Mexican packers, 
who are most skillful at this work. Each packer handles 
from six to ten mules and makes two round trips per 
day carrying supplies up to the mine and returning 
laden with ore. Green mules will carry from 200 to 
300 lb. of ore over the trail, while hardened animals 
will carry 400 lb. A veteran of the service carried a 
compressor tank weighing 600 lb. from the road to the 
mine without being unloaded en route, and this over 
a trail that rivals for grades and angles any of the 
hair-raisers of the Yosemite. 

The principal ore mineral at the Champion mine is 
andalusite. It forms between 75 and 80 per cent of 
the mass of ore. It occurs usually in compact masses 
with coarsely radiated or columnar structure. The 
color ranges from gray or pale green to pink or brown. 
Coarse stout crystals are found in the cavities of the 
orebodies and these are generally oxidized to darker 
colors. In addition to the massive andalusite, there 
occurs also a white, fine-granular variety of sugary tex- 
ture. It is very friable and may be crushed easily to 
a white sand. Among other minerals present in the 
ore is pyrophyllite, which occurs in pearly white, radio- 
fibrous crusts in seams in the andalusite and occasion- 
ally in fair-sized aggregates of radio-fibrous globules. 
Muscovite is present in thin sheets and plates through- 
out the ore; while both lazurite and lazulite may be 
found in and about the orebodies. The lazurite occurs 
in milky quartz adjacent to the ore, and the lazulite is 
found in bluish green veinlets in the andalusite. Cor- 
undum occurs in occasional granular aggregates of deep 
sapphire-blue color and minute rutile grains are dis- 
seminated through both ore and dike rock. Quartz is 
abundant in the rock adjacent to the orebodies, but is 
not mixed with the ore to a troublesome extent, as it 
is in the deposit described by Knopf. Native sulphur 
is found occasionally in large balls filling cavities in 
the ore. Barite is reported by Peck,’ and pyrite is 
probably present also, but neither of these minerals 
was observed by the writer. Sulphides are probably 
more abundant in the first dike, as the odor due to 
oxidation is readily discernible in crossing this outcrop. 

A more thorough study of the orebodies must be 
made before the genesis can be satisfactorily explained. 
Knopf provisionally ascribed the origin of the andalu- 


*Peck, Albert B., ‘Note on Andalusite From California,” Am. 
Min.. Vol. 9, No. 6, June, 1924. 





View of the Chocolate Mountains east of Ogilby, Calif, 
showing location of cyanite deposits 
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Shear zone in vicinity of lower dike, looking north 


site masses to pneumatolitic alteration of volcanic por- 
phyry through the agency of granitic intrusions in 
analogy with known occurrences of granitic intrusions 
elsewhere throughout the range. But there appears to 
be no granite in the immediate vicinity of the Champion 
mine, and moreover, the dike is evidently younger than 
the known granitic rocks of the district. This evidence, 
together with the fact that the orebodies are lenticular 
in shape and often entirely inclosed within the dike, 
suggests that they represent xenoliths of country rock 
that were engulfed by the invading dike. The ore 
minerals may then have been developed after the man- 
ner in which sillimanite and mullite were developed 
from argillite inclusions in the Tertiary intrusives of 
the Island of Mull, Scotland. 

Up to the time of the writer’s visit, the shipments 
of ore from the Champion mine had not exceeded 70 
tons per week. This output was maintained by a force 
consisting of a superintendent, four miners, machinist, 
machinist’s helper, and a cook. The cost of mining the 
ore is estimated roughly at $10 per ton. To this must 
be added packing and hauling charges, which are con- 
tracted for at $9 and $7 respectively, besides the freight 
charge from Shealy to Detroit, which is $17 per ton. 
This makes a total of $43 per ton as the probable cost 
of the ore laid down in Detroit. 

With the expansion of the spark plug industry and 
the rising demand for raw materials, it is quite certain 
that other deposits of these minerals will be developed 
and used. Among the California deposits that merit 
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further attention are the extensive areas of andalusite 
(chiastolite) schists near Berrenda, Madera County; 
the sillimanites of the Bishop district, Inyo County, and 
the cyanite deposits near Ogilby, Imperial County. 

The cyanite deposits have recently received consider- 
able attention due to their easy accessibility and large 
size of the orebodies. At present they are owned by 
the Vitrefrax Co. of Los Angeles, manufacturer of 
electrical porcelains and refractory wares. 

The cyanite occurs at the base of the foothills flank- 
ing the western slope of the Chocolate Mountains be- 
tween three and four miles northeast of Ogilby and 
about 500 ft. above sea level. In approaching the dis- 
trict from Ogilby, the first cyanite orebody is found 
in a low rounded hill, somewhat isolated from the range 
and rising 50 to 75 ft. above the surrounding fanglomer- 
ate apron. The hill is about one-eighth of a mile long 
and half as wide and consists of about 25 per cent 
cyanite in a matrix of quartz. Neither foot-wall nor 
hanging wall of this orebody can be seen, as the con- 
tacts are covered by the surrounding wash. A quarter 
of a mile further east a prominent vein of cyanite 
outcrops for half a mile along the foot of the range. 
The vein is nearly vertical and varies from 10 to 50 ft. 
in width; it lies on the contact between Paleozoic slate 
and quartzites and intruded hornblende diorite which 
forms the core of the range. 

Shallow prospect pits reveal ore of higher grade than 
that of the outlying deposit. Quartz is the chief gangue 
mineral, while small amounts of black tourmaline and 
pyrite occur sporadically throughout the vein. Both 
walls of the cyanite vein have a selvage of high-grade 
tale derived from the cyanite by alteration processes. 
The presence of the tale led to previous location of this 
deposit as a talc mine, but no tale has been shipped. 

Difficulties have been encountered in attempting to 
concentrate the cyanite by removing the quartz gangue, 
but it is understood that a process has recently been 
devised that promises to solve these difficulties and per- 
mit the utilization of this large deposit. 


Separation of Aluminum, Beryllium, and 
Zirconium From Their Ores 


A method of separating aluminum, beryllium, and 
zirconium from their ores is described by L. Burgess 
in the Transactions of the American Electrochemical 
Society, No. 47, 1925. The article is abstracted by the 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry as follows: 

Aluminum carbide produced by the electrotheric re- 
duction of bauxite yields aluminum chloride when heated 
in a current of dry hydrogen chloride, thus: Al,C, + 
12HC] = 4AICl, + 6H, + 3C, a pure product being 
obtained, even when crude bauxite is used in the 
process. The reaction is exothermic and may be 
initiated by turning a stream of the gas on to the hot 
carbide in a steel retort lined with firebrick, external 
heating being unnecessary. Steel condensers directly 
attached to the retort are employed and are not 
attacked by the products of the reaction. Zirkite and 
beryl may be reduced to zirconium carbide and beryl- 
lium carbide respectively by heating a mixture of the 
ore and carbon with the electric arc under pressure 
to prevent volatilization of metal. The reduced prod- 
ucts in each case react with hydrogen chloride in a 
similar way to aluminum carbide, producing zirconium 
tetrachloride and beryllium chloride respectively, prac- 
tically free from iron, silicon, and titanium compounds. 
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Graphite in Madagascar 


Conditions in the Madagascar graphite industry 
have shown a decided improvement since 1923, as a 
result of better market conditions, brought about 
partly by the official graphite commission set up by the 
Governor-General of Madagascar, according to the 
Department of Commerce. To this commission was 
given the propaganda in favor of the extension of the 
use of Madagascar graphites, and advertisement was 
conducted extensively in the United States and 
Germany. 

The Madagascar authorities report that the accept- 
ance of graphite on the market has been greatly 
increased through official investigations, which are said 
to have established its value for crucible manufacture 
as equal to that of the Ceylon graphite. Meanwhile, 
new deposits have been opened for exploitation, and 
facilities have been improved for transportation to the 
coast, so that it is expected that in 1925 graphite 
exports to America and Germany will continue to show 
an appreciable increase. Post-war stocks are used up 
and current demand must be met from production. 
Exports in 1923 totaled 10,767 tons, but rose to 11,556 
the following year. This increase is more significant 
from the fact that prices have steadily risen from 700 
to 800 francs per ton f.o.b. Tamative at the beginning 
of 1923 to present quotations of 1,300 to 1,400. 


French Production of Bauxite 


The annual production of bauxite in France has been 
running well above 300,000 metric tons, attaining 540,- 
000 in the calendar year 1924, according to Commerce 
Reports. Exports amounted to 167,081 tons in 1922, 
192,508 in 1923, and 202,534 in 1924. During the first 
months of 1925 exportation was less than during the 
same period of 1924, the January and February total 
being less than two-thirds of that for those months in 
the preceding year. This is not peculiar to bauxite, 
however, a similar or more marked decrease occurring 
in the exportation of all other non-ferrous metals. 

The principal countries of destination for the ex- 
ported bauxite are Switzerland (for the great factories 
at Neuhausen) and Great Britain (largely for the 
British Aluminium Co. in Scotland). Germany, Nor- 
way, Italy, and the United States take smaller amounts, 
in approximately the order named. 

It is estimated that nine-tenths of the French 
bauxite produced in 1921 was used to make aluminum. 
Since then a new element has entered into the industry 
—the quick-setting hydraulic cement known as “ciment 
fondu,” in the manufacture of which large quantities 
of bauxite are used. 

There has been some question during the past year 
of prohibiting the exportation of bauxite from France. 
The rumors to this effect, however, have not been con- 
firmed and it is not now expected that such action will 
be taken by the government. It is true, however, that 
the French aluminum factories are expanding their 
productive capacity and unless there is a considerable 
increase in bauxite production, prices of red bauxite 
suitable for refining may increase substantially in the 
near future. 

The deposits of red bauxite are concentrated prin- 
cipally in the departments of Var and Bouches du 
Rhone. The ore is shipped in cargo lots from St. 
Raphael (Var) and Port de Bouc (Bouches du Rhone). 
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Platinum Discoveries in Wyoming 


Recent Examination Fails to Show Measurable Quantity of Commercial Ore 
on Empire Company’s Property, Near Centennial 


By John Wellington Finch 


Consulting Geologist and Engineer, Denver, Colo. 


INSPECTED the properties of the Empire Platinum 

Mining Co. in the Encampment district, Wyoming, in 

company with James M. McClave of Denver, Dr. 
Markley of Laramie, Wyo., and others interested in the 
ownership of the mining claims of the company, May 28, 
1925. Mr. McClave and I took a series of samples of the 
rock in which platinum is reported to have been found 
by himself and others. 

Assays are shown herewith. The places from which 
my samples were taken are indicated on the attached 
sketch map of the “middle tunnel.” In this has been 
made the only development of platinum-bearing mate- 
rials in place underground on the property. The two 
assays showing platinum and palladium are No. 4, 
platinum $31.68 per ton, palladium $8 per ton, and No. 
6, platinum $3.60 per ton, palladium $19.60 per ton at 
present market prices. Reasons are given below for my 
belief that prices will soon be much lower. 

In order that the significance of this platinum occur- 
rence may be made more clear, a brief review of the 
platinum deposits of the world will be given first. 

All references to platinum herein should be under- 
stood to include the other rare metals of the “platinum 
group,” such as palladium, iridium, osmium, etc., one 


that reason these occurrences have repeatedly created 

temporary excitement at different places, but platinum 

has never been found in commerical quantity in them. 
Type III. Platinum Placers. Excepting the almost 

negligible amount recovered as a byproduct from veins 

of Type I worked for other metals, all platinum pro- 

duction has come from placers. A small amount comes 
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Sketch map showing “middle tunnel,” on the Empire 
Platinum Mining Co.’s property, Centennial, Wyo. 
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Assays of Seven Ore Samples 
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Type I. Platinum in Veins. Platinum is contained 
in certain nickel deposits, as at Sudbury, Ont.; in copper 
veins, as at Butte, Mont., and elsewhere; also in certain 
veins in which gold is associated with copper and other 
base metals. In these the platinum minerals occur only 
in minute quantities unrecognizable in assays of the 
ores and detected and recovered only in the final refining 
of copper or nickel, or of gold bullion. Platinum con- 
tributes scarcely at all to the commercial value of such 
ores, and no deposit of this type has ever been, or is 
likely to be, worked on account of the platinum alone. 

Type Il. Platiniferous Dikes. No vein deposit of 
platinum, strictly speaking, has been found anywhere. 
Platinum has been detected in appreciable assays, how- 
ever in a great many places in a certain class of dikes, 
or intrusive bodies which have sometimes been 
inaccurately called veins, reefs, ledges, ete. Such 
intrusive igneous rocks have in all cases been deter- 
mined to have been formed from the same class of 
basic magmas, generally ancient geologically and much 
modified from their original texture and structure by 
metamorphism, as has the dike developed on the 
Empire property. The platinum metals in such deposits 
are magmatic—that is, they were in the igneous rock 
When it cooled and solidified, and were not deposited 
from solutions circulating along fissures or fractures as 
in veins. Platinum is erratically and discontinuously 
distributed in small segregations in such dike deposits. 

High assays from specimens are obtainable, and for 


30-in. streak v0.00 00.CO 
from placers worked primarily for gold, as in British 
Columbia and California. The source of the platinum 
in these, however, is separate from the source of the 
gold and is the same as in placers worked primarily for 
platinum, as in Russia—namely, basic igneous platinum- 
bearing rocks of Type II. The platinum placers of the 
world have been well studied by competent geologists 
and every producing placer has been found to have been 
formed by the weathering and erosion of areas contain- 
ing the non-commercial platinum-bearing basic rocks. 
In all cases, these rocks have been recognized either in 
place in the drainage-area of the placer-forming streams 
or as boulders and fragments in the placers themselves. 
Profitable platinum placers have been found only where 
streams have had periods of rejuvenation in which 
gravels were reconstructed repeatedly, comminuting the 
relatively soft basic rock, releasing the platinum, and at 
each reworking of the gravel by the stream, removing 
and carrying away more of the waste rock materials. 
In every case the disintegration by weathe#ing and the 
transportation and grinding up by stream action of a 
great volume of the basic rock in place have been 
required to form a small volume of payable placer. 

The basic igneous rocks above mentioned go under 
various names, but are a closely related group. Peri- 
dotite, pyroxenite, and dunite are the most common, 
and from these by pressure, shearing and heat have 
been developed a series of metamorphic rocks, serpen- 
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tines, gneisses and a variety of schists, which retain the 
platinum of the original rock. 

The Empire deposit is not unusual. The “middle 
tunnel” has been driven along a dike that was originally 
intruded along beds of pre-Cambrian limestone. The 
beds and dike were afterward folded into a nearly 
vertical position, in which process the dike was squeezed 
and sheared into schist and the limestone laminated and 
much altered. 

A schist of similar appearance could have been 
formed by extreme metamorphism from the right kind 
of shale, but that the schist was originally a basic dike 
is indicated as follows: (1) To have developed it from a 
shale would have involved a much more profound meta- 
morphism of the inclosing limestone; (2) a schist 
derived from shale would conform precisely with the 
bedding of the upturned limestone and would be regular 
in width, but this schist band cuts at a slight angle 
across the limestone near the breast of the tunnel and is 
irregular in width; and (3) it contains magnetite and 
certain other minerals that are natural constituents of 
basic igneous rock. 

Eastward from the tunnel are a number of pegmatite 
dikes. These followed a long time after the basic dike 
intrusion. There is no evidence that they played any 
part in the deposition of platinum, but they caused the 
development of garnet zones in limestone adjoining. 

I saw no other dikes like the one in the “middle 
tunnel,” though it is, of course, possible that others 
may be found. There are slaty bands in the vicinity 
derived from shales, which somewhat resemble the 
schist in the tunnel and might be mistaken for it. 


MARKET FOR PLATINUM AND PALLADIUM 


Consumption of platinum and palladium for 1923 in 
troy ounces was as follows: 


Platinum Palladium 
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Consumption of platinum has continued quite uni- 
formly around the above figures for five years. A 
tendency to decrease its use in jewelry begins to appear. 
The use of palladium in jewelry is increasing rapidly. 
It can be combined with platinum up to 20 or 25 per 
cent without changing the appearance of the metal. 

Iridium, the hardest of all metals, accompanies 
platinum and palladium in nature, and has much the 
same industrial uses. About 6,500 oz. was used in 
1923. In recent years its price has ranged around two 
to three times that of platinum. Practically all platinum 
used in industry must contain iridium as a hardener 
and more production of iridium is needed. In recent 
years use of iridium in jewelry has exceeded production. 

Before the war the price of platinum was about $46 
per ounce. In 1915 it rose to $48 and dropped back to 
$38, then rose rapidly to $100, fell in 1916 to $60, but 
before the end of the year rose again to $110. In 1917 
and 1918 the price was fixed by the government at $108. 
In January, 1919, it went up to $155, in June it was 
down to $85, in August $115, then fell continuously to 
$65 in July, 1921, then came back to $118 in 1922, and 
has ranged between $110 and $125 since. 

Palladium prices have generally varied between $45 
and $85 an ounce for the past twenty years, but had a 
peak or $150 in 1918, and were high during the war. 
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Prices of iridium have ranged between $250 and $350 
an ounce in recent years, but any considerable increase 
in production will lower them radically, because so little 
of the metal is required. 

Every effort is being made to develop substitute 
metals and alloys for use in the electrical industry, and 
such substitutes, particularly tungsten and_nickel- 
chrome, are being found satisfactory in certain appa- 
ratus. The use of the three metals in this. industry, 
though essential in certain small equipment, is slowly 
decreasing, and will probably continue to decrease 
unless prices drop materially. 

The demand in dentistry is not likely to decrease. 

Present high prices are due to the popularity of 
platinum jewelry and the falling off of Russian produc- 
tion, which has reduced the annual world production 
from about 300,000 oz. to 80,000 oz. or less. Increase in 
the latter will have a prompt effect in lowering prices, 
The Russian Government is making definite plans to 
revive production. If the use of these three metals in 
jewelry should radically decrease and Russian produc- 
tion be brought to normal at the same time, prices 
would recede promptly to less than half present quota- 
tions. A decided drop in price is indicated in any event. 

At three other places platinum-bearing dikes, such as 
the one in the Encampment district, have recently been 
given some attention and development because the small 
assays obtainable at present prices of platinum and pal- 
ladium make the deposits appear commercially encourag- 
ing. These deposits are in British Columbia, the Urals, 
and the new Lydenburg district in the Transvaal. As 
to the last named, recent exaggerated reports read very 
much like those from Wyoming a year or more ago. 
However, a reliable statement on the Lydenburg dike 
deposits has been published by Dr. Percy Wagner, a 
distinguished geologist of South Africa, which indicates 
that the platinum values contained are much like those 
in the Empire dike. A few high assays of specimens 
have been made by others, but Dr. Wagner obtained 
assays ranging from a fraction of a pennyweight up to 
7s dwt. per ton over a mining width and an average of 
2 to 3 dwt. A pennyweight at present should be cal- 
culated at $6, but a prudent forecast for a period of 
years would be something like $2 per pennyweight. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is no measurable quantity of commercial plat- 
inum ore developed on the Empire property. Specimens 
have been found that have returned extraordinarily 
high assays. Two-of my samples show appreciable 
value. The fact that platinum and palladium command 
such high prices tends to induce one to recommend 
further development of the dike, either by extending the 
tunnel or sinking a winze from it below the zone of 
weathering. It was my first impression that a moderate 
amount of money so spent might be justified. However, 
since reviewing the history of the great number of 
deposits of this type known in the world, and finding 


that never in any instance hitherto have they been of : 


commercial value, I have become convinced that the 
chances of finding payable ore in any quantity are very 
small. 

Statistics have been given above and certain argu 
ments made to indicate that the price of platinum wil! 
seek lower levels and none of the assays from my samples 
would be of commercial grade, even though it repre 
sented ore in quantity, if the platinum group of metals 
should return to the normal pre-war price levels. 
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Discussion 


Hydrocarbon Veindikes and Oil Shales 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—Mr. Collins’ in criticizing my letter on “Hydro- 
carbon Veindikes and Oil Shales,” which appeared in 
the Mining Journal-Press of April 18, 1925, expressed 
the wish that we could “get rid of the habit of using 
second-hand information.” I will call his attention to 
the fact that about 90 per cent of all information is 
second-hand. For example, we read the daily papers 
and act upon second-hand information every time such 
information influences our actions. Mr. Collins no 
doubt learned at a very early age that milk was food. 
That was first-hand information, but it is a safe bet 
that he did not learn algebra or trigonometry or differ- 
ential calculus all by himself, and I would not blame 
him if he never learned the calculus, because I remem- 
ber that I flunked that myself. But, returning to the 
oil shales and veindikes of hydrocarbons and the 
relative geological ages of the formations in which they 
occur; unless Mr. Collins has traversed the whole coun- 
try between the two regions and knows beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the oil shales are older, geo- 
logically speaking, than the formation in which the 
hydrocarbon veindikes occur, then he is indulging in 
the pernicious habit, of which he so bitterly complains, 
of using second-hand information. I doubt that he 
has done this so thoroughly as to avoid overlooking a 
fault somewhere in the intervening 100 miles or so 
that would upset all his correlation of strata. The 
fault might be followed by Green River or some other 
stream, a thing which is unusual and might be totally 
obscured, and Mr. Collins therefore would not be so 
much to blame for not having seen it. But, if Mr. 
Collins has not done this job so thoroughly as sug- 
gested and has simply read, for example, in a govern- 
ment report that things are as he says they are, then 
again Mr. Collins is doing what he wished he would 
not do—namely, using second-hand information. But 
all this is so much ado about nothing, for I said perhaps 
the relation was as I suggested, which is not the same 
thing as saying it is so, for I had already said that I 
had no first-hand information. 

Mr. Hoskins,? of Urbana, Ill., takes a shot at the 
same article and asks the question, “Can it be that 
your readers believe with Mr. Hixon that there is 
petroleum in oil shales?” To which one might reply 
that naturally when oil is extracted from shales we may 
be excused for believing that it is in the shale. 

But he will no doubt reply it is not the same as 
petroleum, because it does this or that with a ray of 
polarized light or some such hair-splitting detail. To 
which I would retort that a woman is never the same 
after she has married three or four husbands. After 
petroleum has been in combination with matter or clay 
in a colloidal condition it may be excused for not behav- 
ing just the same as before the union. The relation 
is too intimate not to produce lasting results. 

Vichy, France. HIRAM W. HIXON. 


‘Mining Journal-Press, May 9, 1925, page 773. 
*Mining Journal-Press, June 6, 1925, page 932. 


Gas Wastage and Conservation of Petroleum 
THE EDITOR: 


Sir—In your issue of May 23 appears a letter by 
Henry L. Doherty relating to wastes in the petroleum 
business, in which he states: “I do not believe there 
is a single petroleum engineer who will maintain that 
there is no waste of gas, and if the exhaustion of gas 
determines the amount of oil left in the sand, then it 
is obvious that this waste of gas is also a waste of oil.” 

In the production of petroleum it is impossible. to 
prevent gas associated with the oil from accompanying 
the oil as it is extracted, and it is also difficult to pre- 
vent gas associated with petroleum that is situated at 
some distance from the well from dissociating itself 
from this petroleum and traveling to the surface with 
the issuing oil, since gas tends to move more rapidly 
than the oil. The gas that reaches the surface may, 
or may not, be wasted, depending on whether it is 
utilized after reaching the surface. If there be no use 
for this gas, it must be discharged into the air, since 
such enormous volumes cannot be stored to await use 
at a later time. The gas may be wasted at the surface, 
even though it may be utilized to its greatest advantage 
in moving the oil through the sands to the well and 
then in raising the oil to the surface. In other words, 
there are two distinct ways in which the gas may be 
wasted—namely, in delivering the oil to the surface, 
and in its fuel value not being utilized. I should like 
to emphasize the fact that oil containing dissolved gas 
cannot be delivered to the surface minus the gas 
contents. 

The gas can be used to better advantage, however, 
than it is being used at the present time. Mr. Doherty 
states: “At Cromwell my engineers estimated at one 
time as much as 500,000,000 to 700,000,000 cu.ft. of gas 
was being blown to the air every day.” The waste of 
gas in connection with raising the oil to the surface 
can be shown as follows: The average depth of the 
wells at Cromwell is about 3,400 ft.; the pressure on the 
basis of the corresponding hydrostatic column of water 
would be about 1,460 lb. per square inch. I do not 
know whether the actual initial pressures of the gas 
were ever determined at Cromwell, but it was probably 
not less than 800 lb. per square inch. Under these con- 
ditions, the quantity of free gas required to raise one 
barrel of water (which is slightly greater than for one 
barrel of oil) to the surface at 100 per cent efficiency 
would be approximately 64 cu.ft. The peak of produc- 
tion at Cromwell was in November, 1924, when the 
average was approximately 50,000 bbl. of oil per day, 
and the gas required to raise 50,000 bbl. to the surface 
would then be 50,000 * 64, or 3,200,000 cu.ft. Com- 
pared with the estimate of Mr. Doherty’s engineers, the 
efficiency is therefore approximately from 0.46 to 0.64 
per cent—that is, about one-half of 1 per cent. If the 
initial pressures were lower than the 800 lb. assumed, 
the efficiency would be raised above the figures I have 
stated, but would nevertheless be very low. 

The question then arises as to whether any benefit 
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would be derived from using the gas in a different 
manner than at present. A private communication 
from the president of a very large company reads as 
follows: ‘There is no reason to believe that the total 
production from a given field would have been increased 
had the gas not been wasted.” Another communication 
from a prominent operator reads: ‘My attention has 
recently been called to a series of tests which show the 
fallacy, in some cases at least, of the very widespread 
impression that a great deal of gas is wasted during the 
flush period of production in a field.” On the other 
hand, there is a growing belief that allowing the gas to 
escape without control permits the oil at a distance 
from the well to be robbed of its dissolved gas contents, 
and after this happens the flow of oil through the sands 
to the well becomes very sluggish, eventually reaching 
a point where it ceases to be profitable to extract the oil 
from the well. It is claimed, with some show of reason, 
that if the gas is utilized to best advantage, the period 
of flowing conditions will be continued for a much 
longer time than when the gas is allowed to escape 
unrestricted. 

Tests over a considerable period of time have been 
made in the Brock field, Oklahoma’, where back pres- 
sures resulted in an efficiency of 4.4 to 8.5 per cent. 
Tests on various wells of the Shell company at Domin- 
guez Hill, California, showed an efficiency of from 7.9 
to 29.2 per cent when using beans to maintain a back 
pressure. These efficiencies are low, but are a decided 
improvement over the efficiency obtaining when allow- 
ing the wells to flow freely. 

The next question seems to be, “What are we going 
to do about it?” The “bean” method for maintaining 
back pressures appears to possess advantages. My 
experience in raising water with compressed air leads 
me to believe that I can obtain efficiencies of from two 
to four times that obtained by the “bean” back-pressure 
method, but neither the back-pressure method nor my 
method has been demonstrated sufficiently to the satis- 
faction of the oil producers that they are willing to 
adopt either method widely, although it must be said 
that most of the oil producers are very prompt to adopt 
. new ideas once they have been thoroughly proved to 
the satisfaction of everybody. 

If Mr. Doherty has evolved any ideas regarding the 
control of the gas, it would be very interesting to see 
some of these results published in your magazine. 

San Antonio, Tex. S. F. SHAW. 

MN i caitin 


Reverberatory Smelting Patent 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—In the Mining Journal-Press of June 20, 1925, 
page 1014, under “‘Reverberatory Smelting,” some one 
asks the following questions concerning my _ recent 
patent: 

“Does this apply only to the treatment of pre-roasted 
ores in a reverberatory? Does it cover the treatment 
of raw ores in a reverberatory ?” 

Your understanding that the patent applies to the 
feeding of any kind of smelting ores, raw or roasted, 
into a reverberatory furnace is correct, but you doubt 
the practicability of driving off the sulphur in a fur- 
nace of this type. 

No one experienced in smelting would think of feed- 
ing a green charge of sulphide ore into a reducing 


1Mining Journal-Press, May 9, 1925. 
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atmosphere, such as the reverberatory furnace, and 
expect any appreciable amount of sulphur to be vol- 
atilized. However, if suitable provisions are made, 
then we do three things in one operation: 

1. Sulphur is volatilized. 

2. Iron is oxidized. 

3. The ore sintered before the smelting operation 
begins. 

I propose to do in a sense what Bessemer did when 
he gave us the converter and, thereby, doomed the old 
copper furnace steps for refining copper matte. 

My furnace will do in one operation what is now 
done in several steps—roasting, sintering, and smelting. 
Once the sulphur in the ore is started to burn, heat 
will continue to increase until smelting begins and 
matte is produced. Of course some will ask how you 
are going to prevent caving, and how you are going 
to treat the fine products, etc. All these points have 
been carefully met and overcome by years of experi- 
ence, building and operating the reverberatory furnace, 
I shall be pleased to explain i> detail all of the advan- 
tages of my method to any one who cares to write me. 

Suffice it to say, in this brief explanation, that while 
the mechanical roaster and sintering furnaces are excel- 
lent machines to get rid of sulphur slowly therein, still 
it is wrong from a metallurgical standpoint. 

Sulphur is the life of the orebody, just as the blood 
is the life of the human body. Why do we get rid of it 
in the first stage and not get the full value of the heat 
it will produce? H. L. CHARLES. 

Kent, Wash. 

——___. 


Making Connections in Mining 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—Your boxed-in notice on the contents page of 
the June 27 issue of Mining Journal-Press in regard 
to an article on Diesel engines that is to appear soon 
strengthens a feeling—rather, a conviction—that I have 
had for some time: that a publication of the type of 
Mining Journal-Press is as necessary to the young 
engineer as his college course. That may appear to be 
a very broad statement to make; I shall try to explain 
why I express it so definitely. 

Some time ago there was carried on, in your editorial 
columns, a somewhat extended discussion on the type 
of course given in our mining schools and its value. 
The expressed opinions fell into two groups. One group 
favored the six-year course containing two years of 
cultural study. These insisted that a cultural outlook 
is fully as necessary as a technical one. The proponents 
of the second group, while admitting the value of the 
broader outlook given by a touch of the liberal arts 
course, believed in the more intensive, wholly technical, 
four-year course as given by our Western schools, 
asserting that the broader outlook can better be gained 
by the young graduate through the connections and 
associations that he will make in the mining world 
during the first few years after graduation. 

I side with the advocates of the second opinion. Of 
all those that study mining engineering, very few come 
of a family engaged in the mining industry and there- 
fore are well and importantly connected with the 
industry. For those few the extra two years are p0s- 
sible; better still would be a complete cultural education 
along the English lines, followed by a postgraduate 
course in mining. But the rest, the much greatet 
group, who must start new in the mining field, who 
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have no family mining traditions or connections to 
soften the first few years, must hasten their technical 
training, the more quickly to set out upon the necessary 
task of gathering “connections” and getting experience, 
the two ogres, who, always together, are the first and 
the most ferocious of those to be met and overcome 
by the “babe in the woods” mining engineer. 

The personal touch, certainly, is always to be striven 
for. But if I may be forgiven the bromide, the best 
is always the hardest to get. The young graduate, if 
he is actually sincere in his love for and his belief in 
mining, will gladly go wherever a mining job calls and 
will often find himself stranded for extended periods 
in remote districts where his only connection with the 
rest of the mining world is through his copy of Mining 
Journal-Press. I use the word “connection” advisedly. 
Lacking the opportunity for making personal associa- 
tions and “connections” with the leaders of his pro- 
fession, his best means of getting in touch with them 
is through the technical press. Let him become 
acquainted, through their writings, with the aw 
utors of the leading publications. 

A short time ago a book was published by McGraw- 
Hill on the marketing of ores and minerals. This book 
is clearly an authority on the buying and selling of all 
the products of mining. Shortly after its appearance, 
a professor at the Colorado School of Mines told his 
postgraduate class in “Industrial Problems” that the 
book is one that every one of them should buy and 
study; it would become as necessary to them as their 
Mining Engineer’s Handbook. During the war period 
McGraw-Hill published a book on “Commercial and 
Political Geology,” which discussed the distribution 
and control of every known valuable mineral and its 
economic importance, a book that certainly contains a 
great deal of the “broader outlook” of which we have 
spoken as being so necessary. Both of these books are 
compilations of articles, written by men clearly recog- 
nized as authorities in their respective fields, which 
appeared from time to time in the pages of Mining 
Journal-Press. There have also been other books, used 
both as textbooks and for reference, that have the 
same origin. 

And now comes the notice that Mining Journal-Press 
“will publish a very complete article on the subject ‘The 
Diesel Engine in the Mining Field.’” Failing the per- 
sonal touch, can we doubt in which direction the begin- 
ner’s next step should be? SAMUEL G. LASKY. 

Morenci, Arizona. 





Conditions in Mexico 
THE EpITor: 

Sir—I read with interest, I think it was in May 31 
issue, the editorial headed “Mexico Calumniated.” 1 
surely concur in what he says. I cannot speak of the 
State of Oaxaca, but I find the people here about the 
Same as he claims they are in Oaxaca. I have been here 
nearly three years. Our payrolls have been carried dur- 
ing that time about twenty-five miles from town and 
have never been molested. Part of the time they are 
carried by mozos, some of the time by myself. As for 
myself, I feel safer carrying money than I would in 
the United States. 

As for the De la Huerta rebellion, we should scarcely 
have known that there was one if it had not been for 
reading in the American papers. They seemed to have 
more news about it than the Mexican papers. The only 
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inconvenience caused by it was that the trains were 

often late going from Encarnacion to Aguascalientes. 

I am afraid that there are certain people who have 

selfish motives in giving alarming reports of conditions 

in Mexico. A READER. 
Jalisco, Mexico. 





Lead Prices and the New York 
Metal Exchange 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—It was intimated in a review of Spurr and 
Wormser’s “Marketing of Metals and Minerals” that 
appeared in Mining Journal-Press of June 13, 1925, 
that the writer, Rowe Purcell, had formed an opinion 
concerning the case for and against the New York 
Metal Exchange somewhat different from the one that 
seems, to judge from the general status of the 
Exchange, to prevail among the majority. Nothing 
more could be said by the writer at that time because 
of the existence of certain restrictions on expression 
that are no longer effective. 

Coincident with responsibilities of trade analysis in 
metal and mining matters abroad, a definite obligation 
has existed during the past year, in conjunction with 
Mining Journal-Press, to study the making of metal 
prices in the New York market. This opportunity for 
a close-up analysis of the forces, trends, and fluctua- 
tions that play in the American metal market has 
been unique. Many things have been noted: 

It is the writer’s opinion, gradually steadied into a 
conviction in this work, that the American industry 
can move in the direction of a greater stability of lead, 
zinc, and copper prices, if it will abandon the determined 
policy of the American producer of selling only to the 
actual consumer. 

It is clearly a fact that the present direct relation 
between producer and consumer does not do the trick. 
The broad, open, free play of dealer-speculation, con- 
sumer-hedging, and public trading that will come about, 
once a metal exchange is fully and whole heartediy 
sponsored and utilized by the great producers of metal, 
would, in my belief, bring us nearer, even though it 
does not bring us to, the level price curve. 

Theoretically, the producer-consumer principle ought 
to work. There is a strange, crude, immature Amer- 
ican buyer-psychology and habit that interferes and 
defeats. But let the metal giants—producer-folk— 
have a chance at each other in the open market of a 
broad, effective, well-supported New York Metal 
Exchange, and see what happens. Let Producer A 
take a whirl at staging a run-up in the price of lead 
that Producer B doesn’t like, and see how far he gets 
with it. All this, it is to be remembered, going on in a 
mart in which 50 per cent of the world’s lead, 60 per 
cent of its copper, and 60 per cent of its zinc are bed- 
rock structure. 

Why not have a go at it for a couple of years? It 
would be an economic experiment of tremendous import, 
easily given up again if results did not justify con- 
tinuance. It is not conceivable that anything could be 
more profitable to the metal industries in the long run 
—at mine, plant, and on Broadway—than an evening up 
of the wandering peaks and valleys of the price curve. 
We have all been familiar for years with the pro’s and 
con’s of this old Metal Exchange question. In the face 
of all this, I say try it again; it can be made to work. 

Washington, D. C. G. C. RIDDELL. 
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News of the Week 





The Mining News of ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL-PRESS is 
obtained exclusively from its own staff and correspondents, both in the United 


States and in foreign fields. 


If, under exceptional conditions, material emanating 


from other sources is published, due acknowledgment and credit will be accorded. 


Summary 


EPRESENTATIVES of American silver producers 
and the Income Tax Unit of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau are conferring in Washington on the proposed 
revaluation of silver mines for taxation purposes. The 
producers oppose any reopening of cases heretofore 
closed. 


A 6-ft. vein of $10 to $15 gold ore has been opened 
for 1,500 ft. by the Lake Shore Mines Co., in Ontario. 


Operating mines in Arizona are appraised for tax 
purposes at $259,566,465, the aggregate being about the 
same as last year. 


The Consolidated M. & S. Co. in Canada has started 
the new units of its lead and zinc refineries at Trail. 


Remodeling of the Phelps Dodge smelter at Clifton, 
Ariz., to cost $100,000, will commence soon. 


Old San Javier Silver District, 
in Sonora, Busy 


Las Animas Mill Makes 250-Oz. Con- 
centrate—Bronces Mine Will Be 
Opened by Eagan and Haggin 


In the camp of San Javier, Sonora, 
Mexico, since the first of the year there 
have been registered about twenty dif- 
ferent “denouncements,” and several 
properties have changed hands through 
purchase. 

The mill on the Las Animas property 
is being profitably operated on ores 
from that mine. This is under lease by 
Messrs. Lewis and Hilton, and is being 
run constantly on 40-oz. silver ore, mak- 
ing a flotation concentrate of about 
250 oz. 

The cyanide plant and mill at the 
Uvalama mine is nearing completion 
and will treat the chloride ores from 
that section. John Robinson is general 
manager of the Kinne-Hill Mining & 
Milling Co., which is conducting opera- 


tion. 


daily output 


Consolidated M. & S. Co. 
Starts New Refinery Units 


HE FIRST 7,500-hp. unit of 

the West Kootenay Power & 
Light Co.’s plant, at Lower Bon- 
nington Falls, B. C., was put into 
operation at the beginning of July, 
and at the same time, with electric 
current thus available, the Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada put the first unit of its new 
zine plant and the final unit of the 
lead refinery, at Trail, into opera- 
The former consumes about 
3,500 and the latter 1,500 hp. The 
operations of these plants will in- 
crease the Consolidated company’s 


twenty tons of bar zine and fifty 
tons of refined lead. 





F. M. Smith, president of the West End Consolidated 
Mining Co., of Tonopah, Nev., has answered the charges 
of the so-called stockholders’ protective committee. 


Completion of an aérial tramway, five miles long, by 
the A. S. & R. Co. will stimulate production in the Santa 
Eulalia district in Mexico. 


Arrangements have been made whereby the Walker 
Mining Co., operating in Plumas County, Calif., will be 
able to pay dividends. 


Production of 9,560 tons of copper by the Union 
Miniére in the Belgian Congo represents a large in- 
crease in June. 


Extension by the Canadian National Railways to the 
Rouyn district in northwestern Quebec is assured by 
Premier Taschereau. 


Lake Shore Has Proved Good 
6-Ft. Vein for 1,800 Ft. 


Ore on 1,000 Level Assays Between $10 
and $15—Underground 
Crusher Planned 


At the Lake Shore mine, in Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., one of the longest ore- 
shoots in the camp has been opened up 
on the 1,000 level of No. 1 vein. The 
No. 1 vein up to this time has been 
considered much the less valuable of 
the two, but at 1,000 ft. an oreshoot 
has been proved for a length of 1,800 
ft., with good ore in both east and west 
faces, and there is still about 800 ft. 
to go in each direction before it reaches 
the Wright-Hargreaves and the Teck- 
Hughes boundary line. 

While No. 1 has never been as high 
in grade as No. 2, it is understood that 
the average value on the 1,000 level is 
between $10 and $15 across a width of 
6 ft. No. 2 vein has been opened up 


approximately 


tions at the Uvalama. Doctor Kinne 
and Joseph Fensler, of New York City, 
made an inspection trip to their vari- 
ous mining properties in this district 
recently and are very much pleased 
with the showings. This cyanide plant 
will fill a long felt want in this section 
for treating the surface ores, which are 
not amenable to flotation, as the silver 
is in the form of chlorides. 

The San Francisco mine, owned by 
local capital, is being operated regularly 
and high-grade ore shipments are being 
made to the El Paso smelter. 

The old Bronces mine, recently ac- 
quired by Messrs. Eagan and Haggin, 


will be opened up in the near future. 
This property has a wonderful record 
of silver production. A twenty-stamp 
mill was installed about 1860, and the 
ore was roasted and amalgamated by 
barrel amalgamation. The mine was 
abandoned in the ’70s on account of the 
grade of the ore falling below 100 oz. 
per ton, and has not been worked since 
that date. It is proposed to clean out 
the old mine and treat the ores by flota- 
tion. The amount of ore of a mill grade 
still in the mine will doubtless be very 
extensive, as, with the present railroad 
only fifteen miles away, a 30-o0z. ore 
can be treated with a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit. 


for 1,200 ft. on the 800 level and for 
1,500 ft. on the 1,000 level, the average 
value in the oreshoot being approxl!- 
mately $20 per ton. A new and larger 
hoist is being installed at the property 
and other equipment is arriving on the 
ground that will permit an increase in 
the mill capacity. It is not expected, 
however, that there will be much 
change in tonnage until fall. A 
crusher will be installed on the 800 
level, which will result in faster and 
more economical hoisting. The produc- 
tion is at the rate of about $170,000 a 
month. Only about a year ago the 
capacity of the mill was more than 
doubled. 
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Develop Silver Prospect Fifty 
Miles South of Ely, Nev. 


Development work is being done at 
the Ely-Pioche Amalgamated Lead- 
Silver Mines property, situated fifty 
miles south of Ely, on a contact fissure 
showing some high-grade silver ore. 
A vein from 2 to 4 ft. wide is being sunk 
and drifted on. High-grade streaks in 
the ore carry values ranging around 200 
oz. of silver, 50 per cent lead, and 10 
per cent copper. A shipment will be 
consigned to a Salt Lake smelter soon. 





Will Build Cyanide Plant at 
Foley Gold Mine 


The directors of the Foley gold mine, 
at Mine Center, in the Rainy River dis- 
trict of Ontario, have been encouraged 
by the results of recent development to 
arrange for the immediate installation 
of a cyanide plant at a cost of about 
$40,000. Cyanidation only is expected 
to increase the recovery from 60 per 
cent of the gold to about 95 per cent. 
The foundations have been laid for a 
large stamp mill, a power house has 
been erected, and 240-hp. will be de- 
veloped. There will also be an auxil- 
iary steam plant of 100 hp. Two Diesel 
engines are on the ground. 


United Verde Builds New Homes 


The United Verde Copper Co. has 
asked for bids for the construction of 
ten new houses at Clarkdale, Ariz., the 
total amount of construction involved 
in the project to be approximately $40,- 
000. This group of ten houses will in- 
crease the copper company’s new resi- 
dences since Jan. 1 to twenty. 

In addition, the company is erecting 
ten new houses in Jerome, making sixty 
for that place this year. It is ulti- 
mately expected that construction work 
in both Clarkdale and Jerome will bring 
the building work in the two camps 
well over $350,000. 


Fire Destroys Plant at 
Great Western Iron Mine 


A large part of the surface plant at 
the Great Western mine of the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., at Crystal Falls, on 
the Menominee iron range, in Michigan, 
was destroyed by fire on July 8. The 
machine shops, boiler rooms, engine 
room, blacksmith shop and carpenter 
shop were burned, and the damage to 
the machinery is considerable. For a 
time the company’s general office and 
other buildings were threatened, the 
heat being intense because of the 
greases and oils stored there. The com- 
pany carries its own fire risk. 


Rochester Production $18,000 


June production by lessees of the 
Rochester Silver Corporation property 
at Rochester, Nev., was approximately 
worth $18,000. 

Actual tonnage of ore in sight in 
the mine is said to be small, and avail- 
able ore in pillars is rapidly being ex- 
hausted. Some important development 
work is being carried on, however, and 
new orebodies in known veins may be 
opened. 
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Gross Assessed Valuation of Arizona Mines 


Same as Last Year 


Numerous Increases Offset by Decreases in Miami, Phelps Dodge 
and Others—Total $259,566,465—-New Method in Effect 


HE TOTAL assessed valuation of 

the producing mines of Arizona for 
1925 taxation purposes shows an in- 
crease of only $45,499 over their total 
valuation in 1924, according to a recent 
report issued by the state tax commis- 
sion, 

The total valuation placed on all the 
property of the producing mines is 
$259,566,465, of which $195,207,168 rep- 
resents the mining claims, while $64,- 
359,297 represents the various buildings 
and surface plant. The latter assess- 
ments are made by the county asses- 


than $2,000,000, and that of the United 
Verde Copper Co. approximately a like 
amount. A decrease of about $3,000,- 


.000 was made at the Copper Queen 


branch of the Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Decreases and increases in the 
properties of other mines in the state 
were not large, the report shows. 

The properties of five companies were 
not assessed by the state tax commis- 
sion this year, all having ceased to 
produce ore. These will be assessed as 
non-productive claims, it is stated. 
These companies are the Bunker Hil! 





New Cornelia leaching plant at Ajo, Ariz. 


Valuation of this company's property for taxation was increased $11,000,000, 
partly as a consequence of the completion of this plant 


sors and show a decrease this year from 
last year of about $1,000,000. 

The largest increase is noted in the 
valuation of the property of the New 
Cornelia Copper Co., at Ajo, which was 
increased about $11,000,000 over the 
valuation of last year. The largest de- 
crease was made in the property of 
the Miami Copper Co. The valuation 
this year is about $8,000,000 less than 
that of last year. 

The property of the United Verde 
Extension Mining Co., at Jerome, was 
increased this year a little more than 
$1,000,000, while the property of the 
Magma Copper Co. was increased more 


Mines Co., the Signal Mines Co., the 
Telluride Mining, Milling & Develop- 
ment Co., the Tom Reed Gold Mines Co., 
and the United Eastern Mining Co. 

A new method for the assessment of 
mines was employed this year. Instead 
of assessing them, as formerly, by us- 
ing the capitalization of the net earn- 
ings of the mines, this was considered 
only as one of the factors entering 
into such value, and the final valuation 
was found to be the result of the con- 
sideration by the state tax commission 
of all information obtainable by it 
bearing on the full cash value of the 
properties to be assessed. 





Southern California M. & S. Co. 
Installs Pneumatic Flotation Cells 


Installation of pneumatic flotation 
equipment has recently been completed 
at the mill of the Southern California 
Mining & Smelting Co., near Ramona, 
Calif. The cells are of the Simpson 
type. This property has a large de- 
posit of copper sulphide ore and the 
mill has been operating a small ton- 
nage with the use of tables. With the 
change to flotation, the mill has a ca- 
pacity of 25 to 50 tons daily and the 
officers of the company report that no 
interruption in operations is expected. 
Additional men will be put on to pro- 
vide sufficient ore for the mill. The 
company plans to increase the capacity 
of the mill to 100 tons during the pres- 
ent year. 


Bingham Mines Co. Buys Ute 
Copper Property at Bingham 


Property of the Ute Copper Co., situ- 
ated at Bingham, Utah, comprising 140 
acres, has been acquired by the Bing- 
ham Mines Co. The Winnamack, one 
of the group, is one of the oldest loca- 
tions in the state. As early as 1872 
this claim was worked by Messrs. 
Bristol and Dagget, who erected a large 
Piltz pattern furnace. 

Since that time the property has 
been worked intermittently, and has 
produced a fair tonnage of ore. It was 
later acquired by the Ute Copper Co., 
controled by Thomas Weir and asso- 
ciates, from whom the purchase was 
made. Plans of the Bingham Mines 
Co. are to develop the property ac- 
tively. 
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“Borax” Smith Answers Circular 


of Stockholders’ Protective Committee 


Doubts Sincerity of Solicitude for “Oppressed” Stockholders— 
Mine Operators Not Stock Market Operators 


NSWERING CHARGES of “extrav- 

agant incompetence and misman- 
agement of the company’s affairs” made 
by Horace L. Miller, I. I. Hess, D. F. 
Kahn, and H. Bert Fernhoff in a circu- 
lar sent to stockholders of the West 
End Consolidated Mining Co., operating 
at Tonopah, Nev., a circular signed by 
F. M. (Borax) Smith, president of the 
company, has been sent to the stock- 
holders. Smith urges caution in listen- 
ing to the “preachments” of the “self- 
appointed stockholders’ protective com- 
mittee” and assures the stockholders of 
his “determination to resist all im- 
proper assaults upon the corporation.” 
The statement, dated June 25, 1925, 
says in part: 

“On the date set for the annual meet- 
ing, May 27, 1925, there was not a 
majority of the stock represented, and 
a minority adjourned to July 15, 1925. 
The so-called ‘stockholders’ protective 
committee’ was presented with a copy 
of the secretary’s list of stockholders, 
prepared in our offices by our own 
clerks. Previously, the stock ledgers 
of the company had been available to 
any stockholder desiring to inspect or 
take copies of the same, and some of 
the so-called ‘stockholders’ protective 
committee’ had taken advantage of this 
privilege. No legal right of any bona 
fide stockholders to inspect records of 
the company has ever been refused. 
Any statements, therefore, that it was 
necessary to resort to coercive meas- 
ures are mere propaganda, and the in- 
tended effect is merely to bring the 
present management into disrepute and 
prejudice your opinion of it. 

“We call your attention to the fact 
that since it has become known that 
the so-called ‘protective committee’ had 
failed in its efforts to displace the pres- 
ent management on May 27 the stock 
of the company advanced in the market, 
reaching 57c. The stock of the West 
End Consolidated Mining Co. is for- 
ever non-assessable. It is so provided 
in the articles of incorporation and in 
the by-laws of our company. Any pre- 
diction that a change of management 
would save an assessment is pure bun- 
combe. Loose and irresponsible accu- 
sations are easily made and freely in- 
dulged in by the self-appointed ‘stock- 
holders’ protective committee.’ Such 
preachments should be received with 
caution. We suggest that the stock- 
holder ask himself whether it stands 
to reason that the faction which has 
been assailing ‘the management’ are 
sincere in their representations that 
their expenditure of time, money and 
effort is for the benefit of the poor, 
oppressed stockholders, most of whom 
are utter strangers to them? Or is 
the true motive concealed? 

“It often happens that when a prop- 
erty is developed to the point where its 
value is proved to be important, the 
eyes of adverse financial interests, and 
those of competitors, are centered on 
such property and, as a result, the per- 
sonal ambitions of such enemies induce 
them to attempt to procure such prop- 


erty for much less than its real vaiue, 
with no thought or consideration for 
those holding the stock interest in the 
same, but solely for the purpose of 
their own personal gain. 

“It is well to call attention to the 
fact that in the borax field we have 
only one competitor having a similar 
property, and that our property is 
claimed to be the largest single de- 
posit of colemanite (borax) ore known 
to the industry. . The information that 
reaches us indicates that this so-called 
‘stockholders’ protective committee’ is 
closely allied with adverse financial and 
competitive interests. It is well also 
to remember that in the so-called 
‘protective’ committee’s letter of May 
7, they called attention to the fact that 
in their belief they could sell certain of 
the securities held in the company treas- 
ury to net the stockholder $1 per share. 
It would be well for the stockholders to 
look carefully behind the smoke screen 
and see to it that those who now offer 
themselves as the friends of the poor, 
oppressed minority stockholder do not 
themselves dissipate the values hereto- 
fore created by your present manage- 
ment. That such value does exist is 
admitted by all, otherwise this ‘protec- 
tive’? committee could not secure even 
$1 per share. A review of the financial 
statement shows the book value of the 
stock of West End Chemical Co. to be: 
Preferred stock, $1 (par value) per 
share; common stock, $2.60 per share. 

“Do you wish your interest in this 
value sold for $1 per share? The policy 
of your present management, who are 
the pioneers of and who developed the 
borax industry to its present successful 
position, and in doing so made enor- 
mous profits for their stockholding as- 
sociates, is to enhance this value, not 
sell it for a mere ‘mess of pottage.’ 

“A review of the operating statement 
of West End Chemical Co. for 1924 
shows that they made a small operat- 
ing profit for that year. Refined borax 
today is selling at least 2c. to 3c. below 
a normal market price. The price of 
crude colemanite ore, from which this 
refined borax is made, is governed by 
the price at which the refined borax is 
sold. A return of the refined borax 
market to a normal price, or in other 
words, an increase of 2c. or 3c., would 
add tremendously to the profits of the 
West End Chemical Co. 

“A temporary depression in the mar- 
ket price of shares of your corporation 
was seized upon by the ‘protective’ fac- 
tion as an argument for attempting to 
wrest control of the corporation, and 
any accusation, no matter how un- 
founded or ridiculous, is unhestitatingly 
used against the company’s manage- 
ment. The only way that the valuable 
property of this corporation can be 
taken from it is to displace the present 
management. This can be accomplished 
only by controlling the stock. We are 
mine operators and not stock market 
operators; hence do not control the 
stock market fluctuations. We suggest 
that you stand by your management.” 
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Ahmeek Mines 33-Lb. Rock 


In the Michigan copper district, good 
ground is being opened in Nos. 3 and 4 
shafts at the Ahmeek mine of Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated. No. 2, however, 
continues the largest producing shaft 
and is’ yielding the richest rock. 
Ahmeek shipments are averaging 3,400 
tons daily, and with an estimated yield 
of 33 lb. of refined copper per ton; pro- 
duction is on a monthly basis of ap- 
proximately 2,800,000 lb. 

Mohawk production is averaging 
about 1,400,000 lb. per month. No. 6 
shaft, richest of the three operating 
units, and No. 4 are supplying the bulk 
of the rock. Yield from these shafts is 
23 lb. per ton, refined. 


Michigan Copper Shipments in 
June Under Production 


Shipments of refined copper out of 
the Michigan district were below nor- 
mal and under production in June. 
Shipments were less than 10,000,000 Ib., 
while output for the month was 13,- 
300,000, estimated. There was shipped 
by boat a total of 7,348,000 lb. Of this 
amount, 5,480,000 was Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated metal; 496,000, Quincy 
copper; and 1,372,000, Copper Range 
and Mohawk metal. Boat shipments 
compare with 9,782,000 lb. in June last 
year and 13,364,000 lb. for May and the 
last week in April this year. Rail ship- 
ments of metal last month are esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 Ib. 


Consolidated M. & S. Co. Will Mill 
on Custom Basis 


The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada is making arrangements 
to use its 1,000-ton concentrator at 
Trail for custom work. Since the clos- 
ing of the company’s Rossland mines 
this mill has been idle, but now that 
power is available the company is 
anxious to bring the mill into use. As 
yet no schedule of rates has been ar- 
ranged, but pending the making of a 
schedule the company is prepared to 
make terms, either on a basis of time 
or bulk, with individual mine operators. 
As concentration cuts smelting costs, 
it is thought that independent oper- 
ators that have not a mill may make a 
considerable saving in the cost of 
treatment by having their ores con- 
centrated before they are smelted, even 
if freight charges are somewhat higher. 


C. & H. Railroad Nearly Finished 


The railroad being constructed by 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated between 
the Ahmeek mine and stamp mill in the 
Michigan copper district is in the final 
stages of completion. The greater part 
of the grading has been completed and 
the work of laying the rails is under 
way. While the new road will trans- 
port copper rock from the Ahmeek mine 
to the mill and coal and supplies from 
Torch Lake to the mine, it also will be 
useful in serving other Calumet & 
Hecla Kearsarge lode properties. It 
will effect a considerable economy 1 
transportation costs. There is sufficient 
rolling stock on hand to equip the 
road. 
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Phelps Dodge Remodels Clifton 
Smelter to Use Coal 


Furnace Alterations Will Cost $100,000 
—Waste Heat Boilers Will Be 
Moved—No Drying Necessary 


According to an announcement re- 
cently made by J. P. Hodgson, general 
manager of the Morenci Branch of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, approxi- 
mately $100,000 will be spent within 
the next few months in remodeling fur- 
naces at the Clifton smelter so as to 
use pulverized coal in place of oil. 

Plans are now being drawn up by 
H. H. Pratt, mechanical engineer of 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation, and as 
soon as these are finished the appro- 
priation will be made. It is expected 
that the work will be completed within 
the next six months. 

Besides changing the equipment to 
provide for the use of coal it will be 
necessary to move the four waste-heat 
boilers closer to the furnace so as to 
prevent any trouble from the ash com- 
ing from the fuel. The equipment to 
be installed will also include a coal 
pulverizer. No equipment to dry the 
coal before pulverizing is needed. It 
has been demonstrated that this proc- 
ess can now be eliminated. Coal from 
the Phelps Dodge mines at Dawson will 
be used in the local smelter and will 
come prepared for use at Clifton ex- 
actly as it comes from the mine. 


Good Leases in Godiva Mine 


Ore of excellent grade is being mined 
from three levels of the Godiva mine 
by leasers at Eureka, Utah. An en- 
couraging strike has been made in the 
Mickleson lease on the 700 level. From 
the Newman and Roberts lease on the 
900 level a carload of 100 oz. silver ore 
was recently shipped. Thompson and 
Fields are apparently working a con- 
tinuation of the Knight stope, which 
produced sensationally rich silver ore 
several years ago. A 50-ton shipment 
was made recently from this block. 


Sulphate Plant Near Jerome 
Ships 500 Tons a Week 


Shipments from the sodium sulphate 
plant at Camp Verde, south of Jerome, 
Ariz., have been increased to 500 tons 
per week, and it is believed that it will 
be possible soon to raise this tonnage 
to between 200 and 300 tons per day. 

Dan Lantz, who has devoted his 
entire time since graduation from the 
University of Nebraska to special work 
in the non-metallic minerals, is in 
charge of the plant and has been con- 
ducting a series of experiments during 
the past three months to determine the 
exact extent of the deposit. A diamond 
drill has been in operation for some 
weeks, and this has disclosed the fact 
that certain parts of the property con- 
tain mineral that is so nearly pure it 
can be shipped practically as mined. 

_It is possible that vertical explora- 
tion, which is planned for the near 

uture, may discover potash salts in 
depths, as it is known that such salts 
were found in a well that was drilled 
for oil many years ago just north of a 
large Zypsum deposit, lying south of 
the sodium sulphate works. 
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Cleveland-Cliffs Will Reline 
Maas Shaft With Steel 


HE MAAS MINE of the Cleve- 

land-Cliffs Iron Co., at Neg- 
aunee, on the Marquette iron range, 
in Michigan, has been closed tem- 
porarily to permit of improve- 
ments. The shaft is to be enlarged 
to 10 ft. 10 in. by 14 ft. 10 in., 
which is now standard for the com- 
pany’s shafts. It will be relined 
with steel sets. The headframe will 
also be improved and new sheave 
stands put in place. Two steel 
stocking trestles, with single steel 
legs, will be built, one to the east 
of the shaft and one to the west. 
Each will be 225 ft. in length. 


This is the only mining company 
that employs this type of stocking 
trestle. 





Reopen Old Gold-Mining 
Properties in California 


Local Capital Used in Some Projects— 
Ten-Stamp Mill at Gilford 


One interesting phase of present 
mining activities in California is the 
interest being taken in dormant gold 
mines. These do not often attract out- 
side capital, but local people familiar 
with the past prosperity of the prop- 
erties in question and desirous of sus- 
taining the business of their commu- 
nities are putting capital to work. 

At Placerville, the business men have 
formed the El Dorado County Mining & 
Development Co. and have equipped the 
Gilford mine, two miles north of 
Placerville, with a ten-stamp mill. The 
property has been reopened and it is 
expected that milling will start in the 
near future. Small orebodies have been 
discovered and prepared for mining. 
At Georgetown the Beebe, Georgia 
Slide, and Tetrault mines are to be re- 
opened, and the Pacific mine at Placer- 
ville is to be bonded if present negotia- 
tions are successful. Rich ore has been 
reported at the Frogpond, at Garden 
Valley, and the Cole mine has been 
leased. The Blue Gravel mine, near 
Smith’s Flat, is being operated. 

At Downieville the Happy Camp 
gravel mine has been bonded by D. H. 
Pears. A. A. Jackson and his asso- 
ciates are planning to work a portion 
of the bed of the Yuba River above 
Sierra City. At Raymond in the Fresno 
region L. R. Johnson is reopening the 
Enterprise mine, near Ahwahnee. 


Imperial Lead Will Enlarge Mill 


Preparations are being made to in- 
crease the production of the Imperial 
Lead mine in West Tintic near Eureka, 
Utah. The mill is to be enlarged. Ca- 
pacity of the plant, when the prelimi- 
nary work is completed, will be 50 tons 
daily. Paul T. Boise will be in charge 
of operations. Arrangements for the 
financing of the purchase of approxi- 
mately $20,000 of machinery and equip- 
ment have been made by W. Mont 
Ferry, president of the company. Re- 
cent operations of the company have 
been successful in opening up a con- 
siderable tonnage of lead ore and 
development will be continued. 
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Comstock Merger Finishes Adit 
to Middle Mines Area 


South End of Lode Will Be Unwatered 
—Milling 1,100 Tons of Ore Daily 
in United Comstock Plant 


The Comstock Merger Mines Co., 
operating at Gold Hill and Virginia 
City, Nev., has completed its adit con- 
struction to the Middle Mines group 
and has started upon an additional pro- 
gram that has for its objective the un- 
watering of the south end of the Com- 
stock lode and the deeper exploration in 
the Gold Hill area. Pumps are to be 
placed in the Crown Point and Belcher 
incline. The Overman shaft has been 
reopened to the Sutro Tunnel level, and 
the drift running north to the Yellow 
Jacket shaft is being cleaned out and 
repaired. 

When this is completed, the drift con- 
necting with the Sutro tunnel south 
lateral will be rehabilitated to provide 
a waterway for the discharge of the 
pumps. It is planned to lower the pres- 
ent water level, which is 1,435 ft. from 
the surface in the Gold Hill area, to a 
depth of 1,735 ft. The new work will 
be of direct benefit also to the Gould & 
Curry and the Savage companies, now 
engaged in exploring the Garfield vein 
at the Sutro Tunnel level. Milling 
operations are now at 1,100 tons per 
day in the plant acquired from the 
United Comstock Mines Co. about a 
year ago. 


Who Is Anglo-Canadian Mining 
& Refining Co.? 


The purchaser of the assets of the 
British America Nickel Corporation 
for $5,000,000 at the recent sale by 
order of the Supreme Court is the 
Anglo-Canadian Mining & Refining Co. 
The name was not disclosed at the time 
of the sale, but D. W. Saunders, who 
acted on its behalf, appeared before the 
court on July 10 and nominated the 
Anglo-Canadian to take the title to the 
property. Mr. Saunders produced bonds 
of the British America Nickel Corpora- 
tion to the amount of $4,671,700, which 
are to be accepted as part payment of 
the purchase price, on a valuation of 
the bonds to be made by Charles Gar- 
row, Master of the Supreme Court. 


New Silver-Lead Find Reported 
Near Mina, Nev. 


The opening of a promising silver- 
lead district about three and one-half 
miles from the Simon Silver-Lead mine 
is reported. The showing is about 
twenty-five miles from Mina, Nev. 

A thirty-day option has been obtained 
by J. B. Kendall, superintendent of 
the Simon mine, and preliminary ex- 
amination and development work are 
now being carried on. The ore is said 
to occur in fissure veins in lime, and 
surface indications are good, the veins 
appearing to be from 2 to 5 ft. in width. 
Silver content is high, which makes at- 
tractive possibilities for leasers, and 
many applications have already been 
received by the owners, Joe and Claude 
Douglass. If no sale is effected, they 
have agreed to lease certain portions 
in order to expedite development of the 
property. 
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Smuggler Union mills and concentrators 


Situated above Telluride in the San Juan region in Colorado, these plants are 
large contributors to the lead-silver production of ¢ olorado, 





Starting of Mason Valley 
Smelter Awaits Copper Market 


Much to the disappointment of many 
nearby mine and prospect owners, it 
has been officially announced that the 
restarting of the Mason Valley Mines 
Co.’s smelter at Thompson, Nev., has 
been indefinitely postponed. The rea- 
son for this decision is given as the 
prevailing low price for copper, as well 
as the uncertain future price. The 
company spent a large sum of money 
in the purchase of adjacent properties, 
in necessary dead work that would im- 
prove mining methods and finally re- 
duce costs, and in the alteration of the 
smelter. All preparations will be com- 
plete by Aug. 1, and then work will be 
discontinued until the board of direc- 
tors decides that market conditions for 
copper warrant starting mine and 
smelter. 


Fire Does Big Damage in 
West Kootenay, B. C. 


A forest fire is raging on both sides 
of the Kaslo-Nakusp branch of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, in the West 
Kootenay district of British Columbia. 
It already has done considerable damage 
to mining properties, and now at last 
reports was headed for the Canadian 
Mines Merger Co.’s Utica mine, and 
was said to be out of control. The new 
buildings and tramway of the White- 
water Mines and the new mill of Metals 


Recovery Co. were saved only by 
strenuous efforts on the part of the 
mining company and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. A change of the 
wind may yet cause their destruction. 
Metals Recovery lost its other build- 
ings, on the opposite side of the creek 
to the mill. All the buildings at the 
Lincoln mine, which has been idle for 
three years, have been destroyed by 
the flames. 





Resume Development at Summer- 
field Tungsten Mine in Nevada 


The Summerfield Tungsten mine, 
twenty-five miles easterly from Mina, 
Nev., has again been bonded to the 
American Tungsten Co. Purchase 
price is $200,000, with two payments 
aggregating $12,000 due on July 10 
and Aug. 10. The company also agrees 
to settle outstanding indebtedness and 
to provide money for development work 
and, as soon as mine conditions war- 
rant, for the construction of a 100-ton 
milling plant. 

This property was bonded a year ago 
to the Lezeart Coal Syndicate, through 
Walter X. Osborne, who constructed 
suitable camp buildings, roads, and a 
small dry concentrator. The lease was 
transferred to the American Tungsten 
Co. in April of this year, and this 
company operated the mine and mill 
until it was in financial trouble and was 
forced to discontinue for lack of 
capital. 
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New Tramway Will Increase 
Output of Santa Eulalia 


A. S. & R. Co. Operates Five Mines— 
Conditions in Chihuahua Somewhat 
Better than Month Ago 


One of the important improvements 
now under way in the Santa Eulalia 
mining district, near Chihuahua, 
Mexico, is the construction of a tram- 
way, ten miles long, by the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. The tramway 
will be used for transporting ore from 
mines of the company. The towers are 
of steel and the aérial conveyor will be 
of the most modern and_ substantial 
type of construction. The tramway will 
cost $80,000. The company is at pres- 
ent operating five mines in the Santa 
Eulalia district, and with the comple. 
tion of the new transportation outlet, 
the ore production will be greatly in- 
creased, it is stated. At present the 
ore is brought down from the mines 
on the backs of burros. 

Both the Penoles and the Potosi min- 
ing companies recently have increased 
their mining operations at Santa 
Eulalia and are making heavy ship- 
ments of ore. Mining conditions gen- 
erally throughout the State of Chi- 
huahua show some improvement over 
what they were a few weeks ago. 


New Mill and Two New Shafts 
in Crestline Area 


The Crestline Products & Service Co. 
plans the erection of a second concen- 
trator on its lease in the Crestline, Kan., 
section of the Joplin-Miami district. 

The need for the second mill has been 
determined by an extensive drilling 
campaign that has developed a good 
orebody at a depth of about 180 ft. A 
shaft also has been sunk into this de- 
posit, and several drifts started, all 
proving up the ore run. A second shaft 
is now being put down. 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Co. is also 
sinking a shaft on its Crutchfield lease 
in the Crestline field. The mill on this 
lease has been idle for some months, 
but undoubtedly will be opened up 
again soon. 

The Underwriters Land Co. has 
turned back the lease it held on the 
Allie Moore land in this territory, but 
the lease has been taken over by Jesse 
Short, Joplin operator, who is proceed- 
ing with prospect drilling. 


Walker Mining Co. Will Go on 
Dividend Basis Soon 


The issue of preferred stock of the 
Walker Mining Co., control of which is 
owned by the International Smelting 
Co., amounting to $100,000 will be re- 
tired July 10. The mine is in the Plumas 
copper belt in California. 

Plans are to put the company on 4 
dividend basis as soon as_ practicable 
after the retirement of the preferred 
stock. The first $30,000 of monthly 
earnings, now running about $65,000, 
is to be paid on the indebtedness now 
owed to the International Smelting Co. 
for equipping the property and the re- 
mainder will be paid out in dividends In 
conformity with an agreement reached 
several months ago between majority 
and minority stockholders. 
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Katanga Copper Production Up— 
June, 9,569 Tons 


During June the Union Miniere du 
Haut Katanga produced 8,544 long tons, 
or 9,569 “tons” of copper. This com- 
pares with 8,998 tons in May and 8,152 
tons in June, 1924. The production for 
the first half of 1925 is 48,928 tons, 
compared with 40,604 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1924. These 
figures are in short tons. The increased 
output is in part seasonal; the dry 
months admit of much more efficient 
operations in the Congo. 


Tiger Gold Mine Improvements 
to Cost $150,000 


According to a recent announcement, 
it is hoped to spend about $150,000 at 
the Tiger Gold mine, fifteen miles 
southwest of Aguila station, on the 
Santa Fe Short Line, in Arizona, on 
construction and development work. 
This expenditure will bring the value 
of the improvements at the mine to 
$300,000, according to William M. 
Ebener, president of the company. 

The construction program includes 
the sinking of the shafts from the 200- 
to the 500-ft. level, the installation of 
a modern 100-ton crushing mill and 
cyanide plant, and other buildings. 

The Tiger mines have been in opera- 
tion for the past 44 years and have 
produced $60,000 in bullion. The min- 
ing has been carried out by leasing, and 
the operation of the mine by the com- 
pany has been done only on a small 
scale. However, the owners hope to 
operate the mine themselves, if the 
present development program is car- 
ried out. 


Bolivian Tin Gets to United States 
Via England 


The decided decline in exports from 
Bolivia to the United States reported 
by the Consul at La Paz is due almost 
entirely to the fact that practically all 
of Bolivia’s tin concentrates now go to 
Great Britain instead of to the United 
States for smelting. The United States 
continues to take about the same pro- 
portion as formerly of Bolivia’s anti- 
mony, the 1924 figures show, but there 
has been a decrease in copper for- 
wardings. Nearly all of Bolivia’s cop- 
per ore moves to the United States. 
The Consul in making his report states 
that it is his information that a greater 
part of Bolivia’s tin continues to be 


consumed in the United States, but 
after having been smelted in Great 
Britain. 


Three Companies Sink Prospect 
Shafts in North Tintic 


_Three properties are active in the 
North Tintic district near Eureka, Utah 
—the Lehi Tintic, the Selma, and the 
Tintic Davis. The Lehi Tintie is drift- 
ing through well-mineralized ground on 
the 750 level. The Selma shaft has 
been repaired preliminary to drifting 
on the 600 level. Sinking of the Tintic 
Davis shaft is in progress to get addi- 
tional depth on encouraging showings 
explored several years ago. 
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News From Washington 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Special Correspondent 





Treasury Representatives State Case to 
Silver Producers 


Hearing on “Revaluation” at Washington—Commissioner Blair Says 
Mind Is Open—Little Said About Silver Price, 
Main Point at Issue 


STATEMENT of the position of 

the Income Tax Unit of the Treas- 
ury Department in the matter of re- 
valuing silver mines for purposes of 
taxation was submitted to a conference 
between representatives of the govern- 
ment and of American silver producers 
which began in Washington, Monday. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
D. H. Blair, presided. He told the 
silver producers that he has an open 
mind on the entire matter and will not 
hesitate to overrule his staff if the 
industry is able to establish that they 
are wrong. 

As this is written, the representatives 
of the mining companies had not made 
their presentations. With the reading 
of the statement by the chief of the 
Natural Resources Division, the con- 
ference was adjourned at the sugges- 
tion of Commissioner Blair, so as to 
give opportunity to those in attendance 
to submit criticisms and suggestions. 
The statement referred to follows in 
part: 

“The sole recommendation made by 
the Income Tax Unit with respect to 
the proposed revaluation of silver 
mines is that silver-mining properties 
should be valued in a manner consistent 
with the valuation methods developed 
and in use by this office for the valua- 
tion of other types of metal mines. 

“In paragraphs immediately follow- 
ing there will be discussed, factor by 
factor, the principal elements affecting 
a determination of the value of a mine 
by the discounted profits method with- 
out special reference to the proposed 
revaluation of silver mines, but as out- 
lining principles and methods of valua- 
tion which the Income Tax Unit be- 
lieves are universally applicable. If 
the proposed revaluation of silver 
mines is finally approved, it is under- 
stood that these principles will apply. 


Ore Reserves; Mining and 
Metallurgical Recoveries 


“An estimate of the quantity and 
quality of a developed ore reserve, 
blocked out by mine workings or drill- 
ing, or both, on all sides and at reason- 
able intermediate points, is subject to 
the least risk of error. With partly 
developed ore reserves a greater possi- 
bility of error exists and with wholly 
undeveloped or prospective ores the 
probability of error in the estimates is 
the greatest. The greater the per- 
centage of developed ore to total esti- 
mated ore reserve at date of valuation 
the lower will be the hazard involved. 
It will not be assumed that the grade 
of the ore will not decrease in the 
future if prior operations over a period 
of years indicate a steady and continued 
decrease in grade. 


“With estimates of the grade of ore 
reserves based on assay records rather 
than on actual operating experience, 
cognizance must be taken of the certain 
dilution of the ore by waste and also 
of the loss of a certain percentage of 
the ore in the process of mining. Esti- 
mates of metallurgical recoveries at the 
date of valuation are considered to be 
sound when based upon experience with 
standard methods. If the estimate is 
based upon the successful application 
of a new and untried metallurgical 
process, it is considered that great risk 
of error attaches to the estimate, even 
though laboratory experiments and 
small test mill runs have indicated that 
a recovery equal to that estimated can 
be made. 


Profit Per Unit of Ore Reserve 


“Three methods are in general use 
for determining this factor of valua- 
tion: 

“(1) The ‘spread of profit’ method of 
estimating the future unit profit con- 
sists in a determination of the actual 
profits per unit of prior production dur- 
ing a period of years of normal produc- 
tion, grade of ore, costs and metal 
prices, and the assumption that the 
past spread of profit is the best indica- 
tion of the future spread of profit per 
unit of production. 

“(2) The percentage of net profit to 
gross receipts is a modification of the 
spread of profits method which is espe- 
cially applicable to mining operations 
with wide variations in the quality or 
kind of the ore produced and with cor- 
responding variations in _ production 
costs. 

“(3) For mines having no prior oper- 
ating record, it is obviously impossible 
to estimate future profits by either of 
the preceding methods, and it becomes 
necessary to estimate the future cost of 
production and the future sales price 
per unit of product, the estimated unit 
profit being the difference between esti- 
mated sales price and estimated cost 
per unit. This method of estimating 
future profit is also applicable to mines 
having prior operating records, partic- 
ularly where the nature or quality of 
the ore to be mined in the future will 
differ materially from that mined in 
the past. 

“The Income Tax Unit does not con- 
sider that improvements in mining or 
metallurgical methods which are appli- 
cable to a major portion of the produc- 
tion of a metal will be entirely re- 


flected in increased profits per unit, 
as past experience controverts such 
assumptions. 


“Valuations at times of abnormally 
high or low profits should be computed 
upon the basis of the current rate of 
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earnings and production for a reason- 
able period after date of valuation and 
the assumption that normal earnings 
will thereafter prevail. 


Metal Prices 


“The customary basis of the Income 
Tax Unit for estimating a future metal 
price as at a date of valuation in a 
normal period is to determine the price 
of that metal for ten years preceding 
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is at March 1, 1913. The ten year aver- 
age prices for 120 months prior to that 
date are: 


Copper .. 14.92 cents per pound at New York 
Lead ... 4.61 cents per pound at New York 
Zinc . 5.72 cents per pound at New York 
Silver ... 57.78 cents per ounce at New York 


Cost of Production 
“In estimating future production 
costs, this office considers that the past 
experience at the mine being valued— 





Participants in Silver Revaluation Conference 


MONG THOSE 


in attendance at the 


conference of American Silver 


Producers and the representatives of the Treasury Department at Wash- 


ington were: 


Representing the Government 


McKenzie Moss, 
of the Treasury 

D. H. Blair, 
ternal Revenue 

Charles R. Nash, 
sioner 

A. W. Gregg, 
Revenue 

C. B. Allen, 
missioner 

S. M. Greenidge, 
Division 

Cc. C. Griggs, Assistant 
neering Division 

M. Williamson, 

Solicitor 

.. T. Eddingfield, Reviewing Engineer 

S. P. Hatchett, Reviewing Engineer 

J. A. Grimes, Chief, Valuation Section 

ik. O. Daue, Valuation Engineer 

G. S. Borden, Valuation Engineer 

S. C. Sears, Valuation Kngineer 
EK. P. McCrorken, Valuation Engineer 


Representing the Silver Producers 


William Wallace, Jr., Butte and 
Superior Mining Co., Utah Copper Co. ; 


Assistant Secretary 


Commissioner of In- 


Assistant Commis- 


Solicitor of Internal 


Assistant Deputy Com- 


Head, Engineering 
Head, Engi- 


Assistant to the 


Nevada Consoidated Copper Co.; Ray 
Consolidated Copper Co.; Chino Copper 
CP. 

H. B. Fernald, same companies as 
Mr. Wallace 

Kk. V. Daveler, same companies as 
Mr. Wallace 


Henry PD. Valentine, New 
Honduras Rosario Mining Co. 

Myron K. Billings, Bingham Mines Co. 

W. B. Gower, Elm Orlu Mining Co. 

H. M. Hartmann, Ophir Hill Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. 

Iron E. tockwell, 
Mines Co. 

Carmi Thompson, Howe Sound Co. 

Kk. Richter, Howe Sound Co. 

George toscoe = Davis, Daly 
Mivine Coa 

Earl McIntyre, Mammoth Mining Co. 

M. J. Wuailey, Silver King Coalition 
Mines Co. 

Campbell Locke, Cerro de Pasco Cop- 
per Corporation 


York & 


Minnie Moore 


West 


James W. 
Mining Co. ae 

L. kK. Adamson, Silver King Coalition 
Mines Co. 


Wade, Tintic Standard 


W. Mont Ferry, American’ Silver 
Producers Assn. ar 

V. P. Macey, Silver King Coalition 
Mines Co, 

Kk. ©. Sowerwine, Utah-Delaware 
Mining Co. 

kK. «i. Hamerick, Federal Mining & 
Smelting Co. 

W. Fitch, Chief Consolidated Mining 
Co. 

A. FP. Ramstedt, Tamrack & Custer 


Mining Co. 


Julius W. Paesche, California Rand 
Silver, Inc. 

{. H. Miller, Hercules Mining Co. 

I). C. Murphy, Judge Mining Co. 

A. G. McKenzie 

George E. H. Goodner 

Kk. H. Pullman 


Paul Armitage 

Kk. T. Cummins 

L. C. Graton 

Dp. C. Brown 
Klmer C. Griffith 
Thomas Carmichael 
C. J. McGuire 
Robert N. Miller 
H. bB. Paull 

A. W. Strowger 

A. W. Gaumer 

W. Pischel 

Nelson Franklin 
A. Werner Lawson 
William Hoffwagner 


Manton W. Wryvell 
F. W. Marcroft 
Unattached 


teed Smoot, Senator from Utah 

C. KE. Alden, Secretary to Senator 
Oddie, Nevada 

Paul Wooton, 
New York 

J. F. Callbreath, 
Mining Congress 

George H. Bailey, 
Mining Congress 

McKinley W. Kreigh, Tax Commis- 
sioner, American Mining Congress. 


Mining Journal-Press, 
Secretary American 


Counsel, American 





the date of valuation, and, in the 
absence of conclusive proof to the con- 
trary, to assume that such a price will 
be maintained in the future. Abnor- 
mally high or low prices at date of 
valuation are considered to continue 
for a reasonable period and normal 
prices are assumed to prevail during 
the subsequent period required to ex- 
haust a mine. The price trend method 
of estimating future metal prices is 
considered to be applicable in the event 
that the price trend of a particular 
metal is obviously increasing or de- 
creasing with respect to the price trends 
of other metals or to the price trend of 
wholesale commodities. 

“As the cost of wholesale commodities 
is a good index to labor and other costs, 
it is considered by this office that little 
or no increase or decrease in unit 
profits will result when essentially 
equal increases or decreases in metal 
price trends and wholesale commodity 
price trends take place. 

“The most common date of valuation 


or estimates based on prior cost records 
of essentially similar properties—-will 
be the best basis for estimating future 
costs for valuation purposes. Before 
any assumption is made that future 
costs will be lower, it should be ascer- 
tained that the same cost reduction 
does not apply to a sufficient number of 
competitors to be reflected in a reduc- 
tion in metal prices; also that the re- 
duction in cost of production at the par- 
ticular mine will not be offset by a 
decrease in the grade of the ore mined. 

“It is recognized that costs per ton 
for high-grade ores and low-grade ores, 
as well as costs per ton in large and 
small orebodies, will differ materially 
in the same mine, and that the costs per 
ton treated and the percentage of the 
tons treated to initial tonnage of ore 
from the mine will be required for each 
operation to which the ore is subject 
between the mine and the market. This 
information is essential when prior 
costs for producing one grade of ore 
are used as a basis for estimating the 
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production cost of a different grade of 
ore. 

“When costs attained at some other 
mine or metallurgical plant are used 
as a basis for estimating costs at the 
property being valued, specific evidence 
is required that conditions at the two 
properties are essentially the same. 


Working Capital 


“Provision must be made for working 
capital in a valuation of expected 
profits. This may be done by charging 
interest on working capital as an oper- 
ating expense, although other methods 
may be utilized to accomplish the same 
result. 


Federal Taxes 


“If it is known at date of valuation 
that heavy income and excess profits 
taxes must be paid from future income, 
it is evident that the computation of 
the value of that income involves a con- 
sideration of such taxes, and _ that 
future income subject to tax is less 
valuable than future tax free income. 


Deductions for Capital Expenditures 


“At date of valuation the values of 
depreciable assets, prepaid development 
and other capital items which must be 
returned through deductions from 
future income are deducted from the 
value of the operating profit to deter- 
mine the value of the ores for purposes 
of depletion. Provision must be made 
not only for the actual investment in 
these capital accounts at date of valua- 
tion but also for the value at that date 
of all future additions to these accounts 
which must be made prior to the ex- 
haustion of the ores being valued. 
When future additions to any capital 
account are expected to be made in 
regular yearly amounts, the same 
result is obtained by deducting these 
future expected capital additions from 
operating profit before reducing it to 
present worth, as would be obtained 
by deducting the discounted value of 
future capital expenditures from the 
discounted value of future profits, both 
at date of valuation. 

“If a depreciation rate of 10 per cent 
is regularly used and the period re- 
quired to exhaust the mine is forty 
years, it will be assumed that four com- 
plete plants will be required. If one 
plant is in existence and replacements 
are expected at a uniform rate, the cost 
of three plants is deducted from ex- 
pected operating profits and the cost of 
one plant from the present worth ot! 
these profits. 

“If capital additions have been regu- 
larly made in the past without addition 
to the capacity for production, it will be 
assumed that such capital expenditures 
will continue in comparable amount 
throughout the life of the mine. 


Rate of Production 


“The rate of production in _ prior 
years is regarded as a good indication 
of the expected rate of future produc- 
tion. It is not considered probable that 
any enterprise will operate at 100 per 
cent of the rated capacity of its plants 
for a period of years, as_ repairs, 
exigencies of the metal market, strikes, 
and numerous other factors operate to 
retard production. 

“When any future increases in the 
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rate of production are assumed at date 
of valuation, it is generally considered 
that a greater risk of error attaches 
than if the future rate of production 
estimate is based on prior performance 
records, unless construction of added 
facilities is actually in progress. 
Interest Rate for Discounting to 
Present Worth 


“The only place in a valuation by this 
office where there is any discount for 
hazard is in the interest rate used for 
discounting future profits to present 
worth. Life insurance companies 
realize and have realized for a long 
period of years a rate of interest on 
first mortgage loans which approxi- 
mates 6 per cent. In most mining 
states the rate of interest is not below 
the average for the whole United 
States. 

“This office uses minimum rates of 6 
per cent for lessors, 7 per cent for 
operating owners, and 8 per cent for 
operating lessees when long life mines 
with fully developed ore-reserves are 
valued exclusively on the basis of prior 
operating records. 

“Increases in the rate of interest 
above the minimum rates must be made 
to cover additional hazard. The greater 
the number of estimates required in 
determining a value, or the smaller the 
amount of substantiating evidence upon 
which such estimates are based, the 
greater the probability of error and the 
greater is the hazard involved. When 
a valuation is based upon estimates of 
future profits rather than upon profits 
demonstrated by prior operating rec- 
ords, a minimum interest rate of 10 
per cent is used for discounting to 
present worth in the case of an oper- 
ating owner, with slightly higher and 
lower rates, respectively, for lessees 
and lessors. 

“It is also considered that greater 
risk attaches and higher interest rates 
are justified: 

“(1) When ore 
fully developed. 

“(2) When the realization of profit 
depends largely upon the continuance 
of any abnormal condition. 

“(3) When unforeseen interruptions 
to operations may occur at any time 
and last for indefinite periods. 

“(4) When the margin of profit is 
small in normal times. In the metal in- 
dustry a net profit of 20 per cent or 
more of the gross proceeds indicates a 
healthy enterprise. 

“(5) When the profit to be realized 
depends to any extent on factors other 
than the intrinsic value of the mineral 
product. 

“The shorter the life of the mine 
the higher is the interest rate used in 
discounting to present worth. The rea- 
son for this procedure can be realized 
by a simple illustration. Consider a 
mine with ore reserves to last one year 
and $110,000 estimated profit to be 
derived at the end of the year, and also 
a very high-class bond with an assured 
payment of $105,000 at the end of the 
Same year. An investor would pay 
$100,000 for the bond but not for the 
mine, as no mining investor would 
assume the risk involved for so slight 
4 profit in excess of interest on a safe 
investment. 

“A rate of 20 per cent has been used 


reserves are not 
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by this office in valuing the short life 
mines in the Tri-State zine district— 
that is, mines with two to six years’ 
life. 

“In the foregoing discussion it is 
understood that the interest rates stated 
are those on capital, with the Hoskold 
sinking fund formula, the rate of sink- 
ing fund interest being 4 per cent in 
all cases. 

Summary 


“The general principles outlined 
above are applicable to all types of 
valuations determined by discounting 
expected operating profits to present 
worth at date of valuation. In the re- 
valuation of silver mines by this 
method of valuation the only change of 
universal application would be the 
change in the price of silver. 

“In the tentative revaluations which 
have been made, the procedure adopted 
has been to review the documentary 
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evidence on file and to determine values 
on the basis of that evidence. It is 
realized that many of the original 
valuations were made on the basis of 
statements or records presented in con- 
ference but not left in documentary 
form in the valuation files of this office 
The tentative revaluation should indi- 
cate in each case the factors of valua- 
tion in relation to which additional 
documentary evidence is required, and 
any adjustments of specific factors of 
valuations should be considered in con- 
ference with individual taxpayers and 
their engineers. 

“Nothing in the preceding statements, 
as to the principles of valuation em- 
ployed in determining the value of 
future earnings, should be misinter- 
preted as committing this office to that 
one method of valuation or to the use 
of that method of valuation in prefer- 
ence to other methods listed in Article 
206(a) of Regulation 65.” 





Commerce Department Finds Adoption of Child 
Not So Simple 


Bureaus of Mines and Standards Both Ambitious—Conflicts May 
Result—Census Bureau Also Has Covetous Eye—Where 
Are the “Economies”? Lord Wants to Know 


ITTING the Bureau of Mines into 

the niche prepared for it at the 
Department of Commerce is not as 
simple as it at first appeared. The 
bureaus that all along have been parts 
of the department are evidencing no 
little anxiety, as apparently they en- 
tertain a certain amount of fear that 
the new member of their family may 
fatten at their expense. If the coal and 


mineral divisions should go to the 
Bureau of Mines, it is feared that other 
commodity divisions might follow, 


thereby weakening the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The 
Bureau of the Census is said to be 
casting covetous eyes at the Minerals 
Resources Division, which the Bureau 
of Mines incorporated into its organi- 
zation almost before the Geological 
Survey had severed the ties bindiny 
it to that organization. 

Director Smith, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, under whose direction 
the Minerals Resources organization 
was built up, is convinced that the ex- 
cellence of its work is responsible for 
the Survey’s loss. At any rate, Secre- 
tary Hoover admitted to him that this 
very fact might be responsible for his 
wanting such an agency for his own 
department. 

The Bureau of Mines and the Bureau 
of Standards always have co-operate: 
to a very considerable extent, and there 
is reason to believe that they will con- 
tinue to work in harmony, but when 
material economies are planned through 
the efficiencies expected by the trans- 
fer, some difficulties are seen in the 
offing. 

Mines and Standards—both regarded 
as rather ambitious bureaus when it 
comes to extending their activities— 
doubtless are facing a rather difficult 
situation at this time. They are pre- 
paring their budgets for the next fiscal 
year. It is very certain that eagle- 
eyed General Lord, the director of the 


budget, is going to take full advantage 
of the transfer to insist upon reduc- 
tions commensurate with the economies 
that have been promised in the dis- 


cussion of reorganization. 
No developments in the advisory 
committee situation have been an- 


nounced as this is written. The fact 
that Secretary Hoover will not stay 
in California as long as had been ex- 
pected may have a bearing on those 
developments. 

The use of the word “reorganization” 
in connection with the work the ad- 
visory committee will undertake is a 
misnomer. It has been one of Mr. 
Hoover’s policies to serve industry 
along the lines that it indicated. If 
government agencies map out a pro- 
gram of what they think industry 
should have, it easily could be aca- 
demic and not offer the maximum of 
help. He now is taking into an 
organization conducted on that basis 
a bureau the detailed workings of 
which he has no extended knowledge. 
He naturally wants to get the in- 
dustries concerned to place their stamp 
of approval on the work that is being 
done. This naturally may involve sug- 
gestions as to changes of policy and 
may bring out complaints against some 
of the things the bureau is doing,* but 
the committee is in no sense being 
called together to devise a new plan 
of organization. If the Retail Coal 
Merchants Association were to be given 
a place on the committee, a strenuous 
effort would be made to persuade the 
other members that the government 
fuel yard should be discontinued. If 
the International Acetylene Association 
should be accorded a committee place, 
as it desires, the committee probably 
would be urged to suggest a change in 
the bureau’s attitude toward open 
lamps in coal mines. Doubtless some 
such matters as these will come in for 
consideration by the committee. Funda- 
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mental policies will be discussed and 
recommendations in that respect may 
be made, but it is regarded as unlikely 
that any sweeping plan of reorganiza- 
tion within the bureau will be con- 
sidered. 

Despite the announcement that no 
consideration is to be given to the fill- 
ing of the directorship of the bureau 
until all matters of policy will have 
been approved, various nominees are 
being urged. Regardless of his weil- 
understood desires in the matter, Dr. 


Lyon, the acting director, is being 
urged actively for the regular ap- 
pointment. 


Toronto Letter 


By Our Special Correspondent for 
Northern Ontario 





Canadian National Will Build to 
Rouyn, Says Taschereau 


Operations May Be Suspended to Await 
Completion of Road in 1926—Con- 
solidated M. & S. Plans Smelter 


Toronto, July 11—Premier Tasche- 
reau of Quebec has announced that the 
Canadian National Railway will build 
into the Rouyn goldfields of that prov- 
ince. This would appear to settle the 
complicated railway situation, but on 
the other hand this solution seems to 
depend upon the ability of Henry 
Thornton to persuade the government 
to approve the construction. Some of 
Premier Taschereau’s colleagues are 
not as optimistic as he is himself. In 
any event, if the Canadian National 
line is constructed, it could probably 
not be completed before the end of 1926 
and in the meantime there is some talk 
of the general closing down of opera- 
tions if a railroad is not built this 
summer. During the first three months 
of the present year more than 100 new 
buildings were constructed in Rouyn 
City, while during the past’ three 
months practically no building has been 
done. 

Well-informed persons still believe 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway will 
be the road to enter the district. It is 
known that this company, which con- 
trols the Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. in British Columbia, is anxious 
to build a custom smelter to treat both 
Noranda and Amulet ores and ores 
from any other properties that might 
be discovered. This would seem to be 
a satisfactory solution provided it does 
not get the exclusive right. Under the 
Quebec tax act a smelter site must be 
approved by the government, or else 
the tax would amount to three times 
the normal tax. If the Canadian Pacific 
Railway succeeded in getting the exclu- 
sive right, it would have a practical 
monopoly of this section. 

The downward continuation of the 
No. 5 vein has been cut on the 1,000 
level of the Coniarum property in Por- 
cupine. Though the vein does not carry 
any spectacular values, the assays are 
satisfactory and indicate that the com- 
pany may have at last found a profit- 
able oreshoot. 

During the month of June the Vipond 
mine of Porcupine treated 51,020 tons 
of ore and produced bullion valued at 
$46,200. The shaft is now down to 
1,100 ft. and diamond drilling below the 
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1,000 level continues to give good re- 
sults. 

Sinking of the main winze at the 
Violet property of the LaRose mine of 
Cobalt has been resumed and will be 
continued to 940 ft. and a new level 
opened up 50 ft. below the 880. The 
oreshoot has been proved on the 880 
level for a length of 60 ft., carrying 
substantial quantities of high-grade, 
and at a distance of 100 ft. from the 
winze another small section of high- 
grade has been encountered in the floor 
of the drift, which will be developed to 
930 ft. The last shipment of high- 
grade ore from the property averaged 
4,700 oz. to the ton. 

During June the Keeley mine of 
South Lorrain produced 124,380 oz. of 
silver. No. 16 vein was cut on the 740 
level, where it shows some _ values. 
Work has been stopped for a few days 
to permit the installation of a cage. 

At the Walsh-Katrine property, in the 
Kirkland district, it is proposed to sink 
to the 750 level. At 250 ft. a total of 
450 ft. of drifting and crosscutting has 
been done and some encouraging values 
have been encountered. 

On the Argonaut property, the No. 4 
vein has been cut on the 750 level, 
where it shows $27.40 across 5 ft. 


Manganese Most Seriously 
Needed of War Minerals 


Imports Cost $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
—Research May Reveal Treatment 
of Low-Grade Domestic Ore 


Intensive research on manganese- 
bearing materials is regarded as one of 
the most urgent needs of the war min- 
erals situation. The aggregate of man- 
ganese in the United States is large, 
but it occurs in such forms that profit- 
able recovery by present methods is 
possible at only a few points when 
prices are normal. 

The problem has come in for ex- 
tended study during the last ten years 
and there is a very generally held feel- 
ing that it is not insurmountable. In 
fact, definite progress has been made 
toward solving the problem of using 
low-grade manganese ores. If the re- 
sults that have been obtained in labo- 
ratories can be translated successfully 
into commercial practice, some of our 
present resources can be used. Some 
who have been engaged in such research 
point out that science has accomplished 
far more difficult things. They are 
hopeful that the work can be pursued 
more actively. 

The war revealed just how weak we 
are in the matter of manganese, one of 
the most important of the war minerals. 
While the need of manganese for use 
in connection with the national defense 
has been the incentive behind most of 
the research that has been done, its 
promising character now is giving rise 
to a demand that greater efforts be put 
forth to make this resource available 
for commercial use. From $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 is being expended annu- 
ally for foreign manganese. If this 
money could be kept at home, it is 
argued, it would be a material contribu- 
tion to our prosperity, would provide a 
new source of taxation and would re- 
lieve the General Staff of one of its 
worries. 
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London Engineers Inclined to 
Criticize Thomas Report 


Where Would £500,000 Come From? — 
Mt. Morgan May Close, on Account 
of Labor Demands 


London, June 30—-From time to time 
during several years past comparisons 
have been instituted between working 
costs in the mines of the Rand and 
those of Western Australia. The con- 
clusion always arrived at was that con- 
ditions in the two fields were so entirely 
different that a comparison was fair to 
neither party. The question has once 
more arisen. Last March Kingsley 
Thomas, who at one time was connected 
with the Randfontein Estates, was ap- 
pointed by the Government of Western 
Australia to investigate mining condi- 
tions in the state, and a brief summary 
of his report has been cabled over. 
Naturally, without the full document, 
it is unwise either to commend or to 
condemn, but some of the recommenda- 
tions are of such a nature that engi- 
neers and directors in London connected 
with Western Australian mining take 
exception to them. 

It is quite possible that there is 
ground for some of Mr. Thomas’ criti- 
cisms, though in other cases he seems 
to go rather far. He states that ex- 
ploitation at depth has been neglected; 
the answer to that is that the average 
depth of Kalgoorlie mines is about 
3,000 ft. He also reports a laxity of 
control in the conduct of mining opera- 
tions. As regards this, distance from 
headquarters generally results in a 
certain amount of laxity. Mr. Thomas 
suggests the amalgamation of existing 
mines into one or two groups with a 
central power and treatment plant; the 
result, he says, would be that the pres- 
ent average of costs of 36s. 6d. per ton 
would be reduced to 25s. per ton. As 
the provision of such central treatment 
plant would necessitate something like 
£500,000 of capital, one is tempted to 
ask who would find the money, seeing 
that the average life of the present 
mines is reported to be about five years. 
Some engineers to whom I have spoken 
prefer to reserve their comments until 
the full report comes to hand. 

The Mount Morgan mine, at first a 
gold producer and of late years a pro- 
ducer of copper, is threatened with clos- 
ing down in consequence of labor oper- 
ating forty-four hours a week only. 
The shortening of hours adds so much 
to the expense that no profit would be 
possible, and shareholders have re- 
ceived no dividends for five years. 

Some time ago I mentioned that the 
shares of the Fabulosa Mines Consoli- 
dated (a Bolivian tin-mining enterprise) 
were being introduced to the London 
Stock Exchange. The properties have 
been inspected and it is stated that they 
can be made profit-earning, with the 
provision, of course, of further capita 
to increase the milling capacity and to 
improve the technical equipment. At 
present the independent engineer wh? 
examined the property does not commit 
himself to an estimate of ore reserves. 
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Societies, Addresses, and Reports 





American Silver Producers Against Proposal 
to Revalue Properties 


Association Protests That There Should Be Finality in Determining 
Tax Liability for Past Years—Presents Brief 
at Washington Meeting 


T THE HEARING on the proposed 
revaluation for taxation purposes 
of silver properties as of March 1, 1913, 
which was held before the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on July 138, the American 
Silver Producers Association protested 
strongly against the government’s pro- 
posal. A brief addressed to the Com- 
missioner and embodying their objec- 
tions had been prepared in printed form 
for circulation among the association 
members. Their argument is presented, 
with some curtailment, as follows: 


“COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Sir—Pursuant to notice mailed in 
June, 1925, by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to silver producers, advising 
that a conference will be held on July 
13 in your office for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the proposed revaluation of 
silver mines, these taxpayers respect- 
fully object to the revaluation proposed 
and submit the following reasons on 
which their objections are founded: 

“(1) The reopening of revaluations 
once settled in good faith, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, concealment, and the 
like, is without the warrant of law, 
and is contrary to the regulations issued 
by the Treasury Department in rela- 
tion to the revenue acts of 1918, 1921 
and 1924. 

eres All the revenue acts pro- 
vide that for properties acquired prior 
to March 1, 1913, the fair market value 
of the property as of March 1, 1913, 
shall be taken as the basis upon which 
to determine the allowable depletion 
sustained (save in the case of mineral 
properties discovered after Feb. 28, 
1913), except that the revenue act of 
1924 makes provision for using as the 
basis cost or fair market value which- 
ever is greater. Nothing in any of the 
revenue acts authorizes a change in 
the allowance for depletion, once it has 
been made, or in the fair market value 
of the property as of March 1, 1913, on 
which the allowance is based after such 
value has once been ascertained and 
agreed upon by the taxpayer and the 
Commissioner in light of the facts de- 
terminable on the basic date. 


ACTS PROHIBIT REVALUATIONS 


“All of the acts referred to, however, 
provide that depletion allowances are 
to be made under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Commissioner. 
The pertinent parts of such regulations 
are cited above. In each case a revalu- 
ation of mineral properties is expressly 
prohibited (except in the case of dis- 
covery) save that Regulations 62 and 
65 provide for revaluation in case of 
misrepresentation or fraud or gross 
error as to any determinable facts on 
the basic date. 


“In the case of these taxpayers there 


was neither misrepresentation nor 
fraud, nor has there been any intima- 
tion on the part of the bureau that 
revaluation has been proposed on either 
of these grounds. It, therefore, ap- 
pears that the only justification for pro- 
posing a revaluation would be that 
there had been a gross error as to 
determinable facts on the basic date, 
or that valuations already made were 
tentative only. The taxpayers’ present 
valuations were determined by the bu- 
reau on the basis of information sub- 
mitted under oath by the taxpayers, 
covering a period of years prior to and 
subsequent to March 1, 1913, which was 
as full and accurate as it was prac- 
tically possible to obtain after a care- 
ful study and examination of the rec- 
ords of their properties and a study 
of the conditions as they existed at each 
of the mines on March 1, 1918. The 
valuations thereupon made by the bu- 
reau were, therefore, based on full in- 
formation and were made after due 
deliberation and extended corfsidera- 
tion. The taxpayers had contended for 
higher valuations than those which 
were allowed, but in order to reach a 
definite and final settlement of a com- 
plicated problem, involving the exercise 
of judgment, the valuations of the bu- 
reau were accepted. 

“It must, therefore, be obvious that 
no gross error could have occurred with 
respect to all or any substantial part 
of the taxpayers’ properties which 
would work to their advantage. So 
far as taxpayers are advised, it is not 
claimed by the bureau that any gross 
error existed in the information sub- 
mitted on which the present valuations 
were made. 


VALUATIONS NoT TENTATIVE 


“That the valuations were not tenta- 
tive is indicated by the fact that the 
tax liability of most mining companies 
for the years 1916, 1917, and 1918, and 
in some cases, for the years 1919, 1920, 
and later years was redetermined, and 
depletion allowed, based on such origi- 
nal valuations, after full investigation 
of the taxpayers’ returns and books of 
account. In the computation of the 
capital stock tax, the bureau has, in 
many instances, in its determination of 
the fair value of the corporate tax- 
payers’ net assets, employed the valua- 
tion heretofore made by it for deple- 
tion purposes. Moreover, that the 
Commissioner regarded the valuations 
of silver properties as final is indicated 
by his action in issuing an order on 
April 11, 1924, excepting silver from 
the revaluation plan. een 

“Therefore, apparently the only justi- 
fication claimed for the proposed re- 
valuation is that the present valuation 
engineers are of the opinion that the 
valuation engineers who made the val- 
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uations erred in matters requiring the 
exercise of judgment and particularly 
with respect to the price used for 
silver. 

“We submit that, under such circum- 
stances, the reopening of valuations for 
the purpose of changing and reducing 
allowances for depletion previously de- 
termined and settled in due and regu- 
lar course, is contrary to implied, if 
not express, provisions of the law and 
is contrary to the regulations issued 
by the Treasury Department. 


REVALUATION WILL BURDEN TAXPAYERS. 


“(2) The proposed revaluation of 
silver-mining properties, if made effec- 
tive, we submit, could be nothing less 
than unjust and arbitrary, and would 
impose very serious burdens on tax- 
payers with respect to taxes for past 
years and taxes for the future, and in 
the matter of the expenditures of time 
and money necessitated by retroactive 
changes in valuations. 

“The valuations fixed by the bureau 
for the mineral properties of the silver 
producers were made for the most part 
in the years 1919 to 1921, inclusive, 
and these taxpayers were led to believe 
that the valuations were final and in 
no sense provisional. 

“These taxpayers are now, some four 
or five years later,’ confronted with a 
new set of valuations made ex parte 
and based on the identical data and in- 
formation in the hands of the bureau, 
and fully considered by it at the time 
the original valuations were made and 
accepted. The proposed revaluations, 
if made effective, would undoubtedly 
result in very large additional assess- 
ments of taxes, both as relates to the 
past and the future. These taxpayers 
have made their distributions to stock- 
holders and made their financial plans 
and commitments in reliance upon the 
natural belief that their taxes for past 
years, as affected by the depletion 
allowance, were definitely and finally 
settled. To reopen a matter so vitally 
affecting the taxes for the future is 
serious enough, but it is much more 
serious with respect to past years, since 
the earnings of such years have either 
been distributed to stockholders or in- 
vested in the business of the taxpayers, 
or both. 

“Moreover, other hardships would 
result if the present valuations are dis- 
turbed. Taxpayers are required, by the 
regulations relating to the income tax, 
to charge off in their accounts depletion 
deductions taken before they will be 
allowed by the bureau. They are 
further required to keep accurate book 
records of the values of the properties 
on which depletion is claimed. These 
taxpayers have attempted to make their 
books and records, with respect to the 
March 1, 1913, values and with respect 
to depletion claimed, conform to the re- 
quirements set forth in the regulations. 
“In many cases, mining companies 
have made careful computations of 
profits earned, basing their deductions 
for depletion on the valuations agreed 
upon with the bureau to determine 
what, if any, proportion of their dis- 
tributions to stockholders represented 
a return of capital and what proportion 
represented payments out of surplus. 
Many taxpayers in the light of their 
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agreement with the bureau in the 
matter of depletion deductions have 
proceeded with assurance to notify 


their stockholders of the proportion of 
the distributions made from surplus 
and the proportion which constituted a 
return of capital. 


TAX RETURNS OF STOCKHOLDERS 
WILL BE AFFECTED 

“If the present valuations are now 
changed, the whole structure is torn 
down, and it is necessary to start 
afresh. Controversies and delays will 
necessarily occur before the govern- 
ment and the taxpayer reach an agree- 
ment in respect to the new valuations, 
if indeed any is reached without taking 
the question to the courts. This will 
inevitably result in an enormous ex- 
penditure of money on the part of both 
the taxpayer and government. When 
the valuations are finally decided upon, 
the accounts of the taxpayer will have 
to be recast and adjustments made in 
the taxes for the past years, but the 
process of correction and adjustment 
does not end with the corporate tax- 
payers. The tax returns of the stock- 
holders of those corporations which 
have made distributions from depletion 
reserve as a return of capital will 
presumably require revision with the 
consequent innumerable minor adjust- 
ments in tax. Added work and expendi- 
ture will be required on the part of 
these taxpayers and the government in 
order to effect corrections of such indi- 
vidual returns. In the aggregate, the 
expenditure of money will be great, 
and such part of the expenditure as 
comes out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers directly affected will necessarily 
decrease their current income and 
thereby decrease the taxes which they 
will pay for such current years. Fur- 
thermore, the settlement of taxes for 
prior years will inevitably be further 
retarded, since revaluation necessarily 
reopens the returns of all silver pro- 
ducers back to and including 1919 if 
settled, and holds open the returns of 
those who have not heretofore reached 
a settlement for any of the years 1919 
to 1924. 


REVALUATION UNJUST 


“It is obvious that there must be 
finality in the matter of the determina- 
tion of tax liability as relates to past 
years. Justice also requires that there 
be finality with respect to valuations as 
of basic dates. Congress has recognized 
this principle and has embodied in the 
revenue laws a period of limitation for 
assessment of income.and profits taxes, 
so that, within a reasonable time, tax- 
payers may know their liability, with 
respect to any particular year, is de- 
finitely and finally settled. The pro- 
posed revaluation if made. effective 
would defeat this intent of Congress 
for the reason that the bureau through 
the issuance of jeopardy assessments, 
or through the securing of waivers to 
prevent the issuance of such assess- 
ments, is not only keeping unsettled 
taxes for the years 1919 and 1920, but 
is reopening matters affecting not only 
those years but all years thereafter 
which in fairness should be subk‘ect to 
the same limitations as the tax liability 
itself. The taxpayers have no assur- 
ance that, if the valuations are now re- 
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opened, they will not again and again 
be reopened with changes in personnel 
and in administration of the bureau. 
In fact, the way will be paved for re- 
visions without end. In the very nature 
of th.ngs, such a condition would be 
intolerable and productive of only 
trouble and expense for both the tax- 
payer and the government. 

“We submit that when points of 
issue between the government and any 
of its citizens are once decided by com- 
petent authority, justice requires that 
they should remain decided in the 
absence of fraud, concealment, or the 
like. With regard to questions or con- 
troversies involving the tax liability of 
the citizen, fairness requires that an 
adjustment once reached in good faith 
should mark their end. If it is the pur- 
pose of the bureau to take up the 
valuations referred to de novo, the tax- 
payers will inevitably be forced to the 
expenditure of much time and money 
in the mere endeavor to protect their 
rights. The cost to the taxpayer, 
especially the corporate taxpayer, in 
time, labor, and money involved in mak- 
ing the returns and ascertaining its tax 
liability currently, from year to year, 
imposes burdens over and above the 
amount of taxes paid, which are surely 
serious enough without the added bur- 
den involved in meeting issues of past 
years, which have once been regularly 
settled. We venture to question 
whether the use of the power of gov- 
ernment to impose an added burden 
of this nature would not be so incon- 
siderate of private rights as to amount 
to an act of oppression. 


PROPER SILVER PRICE FOR REVALUATION 


“(3) If the valuations of silver prop- 
erties should be reopened, no down- 
ward revision should be made in the 
price of silver as used in the original 
valuations—-65c. per ounce. 

“The future expected price for silver 
at any given time is a question upon 
which no two experts will agree exactly, 
since it is a matter of opinion and is 
affected by many considerations. . . . 

“J. R. Finlay, on page 16 of the third 
edition of his book “The Cost of Min- 
ing,’ which is considered by the indus- 
try as one of the most authoritative on 
the subject, makes the following com- 
ments on the estimation of future 
prices for metals: 

“The average price of any article 
for a period of years in the past is 
usually very easy to determine, but we 
are immediately confronted with the 
fact that prices determined with accu- 
racy for certain periods of years do not 
agree with equally well determined 
prices of other periods of years. For 
example, the price of copper for the 
last sixty years has averaged 16.33c. 
per pound. For the last twenty years 
it has averaged 16.89c. per pound, 
while for the last ten years it has aver- 
aged 17.96c. per pound. Now, since 
the question is not what prices have 
been in the past, but what they are 
likely to be in the future, it is evident 
that we must select from these various 
averages the one that seems most likely 
to conform with the probable condi- 
tions ahead of us. Such a selection 
involves the consideration of a great 
variety of subjects. A _ thing that 
throws most light on this problem is 
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the course of prices themselves. [ff 
these prices are plotted in a curve for 
a long period of years it will be found 
that there have been a series of high. 
price periods followed by another 
series of low-price periods.’ ” 

In order to show the extremely wide 
fluctuations from year to year induced 
by causes mentioned above the brief 
then gives a table of average silver 
prices for the years 1888 to 1924, in. 
clusive, taken from the 1924 annual 
report of the Director of the Mint. 


ERRONEOUS TO CONSIDER PAST ALONE 


The text of the brief then continues 
as follows: 

“These taxpayers allege that it is 
erroneous to estimate future selling 
price of silver on the basis of the past 
alone. Conditions obtaining at the date 
of the valuation and those which it can 
be foreseen are likely to prevail there. 
after with reference to such prices 
should be considered and an examina- 
tion should be made of extraordinary 
circumstances prevalent in the past, 
affecting the price of the metal, which 
will not likely recur during the years 
subsequent to the valuation. When 
conditions affecting the silver market 
are analyzed, it is found that silver 
prices were abnormally low during the 
greater part of the ten-year period pre- 
ceding March 1, 1913, and especially so 
during the years 1908 to 1911, inclusive, 
because of the following unusual condi- 
tions: 

“(a) The panic of 1907 and the four 
years of almost steady business depres- 
sion which followed it, both in the 
United States and abroad, contributed 
to low commodity and especially silver 
prices during the years 1908 to 1911, 
inclusive. The average of silver prices 
for the years 1888 to 1907 was 70.90c., 
whereas the average for the years 1908 
to 1911 was 53.48c. 

“However, after the panic of 1907, 
American statesmen and bankers began 
to make a study of the existing bank- 
ing and currency system, with its de- 
plorable defects, with a view to bring- 
ing about a new institution which would 
prevent the recurrence or at least 
diminish the severity, of panics and the 
years of depression which followed 
them. These deliberations resulted in 
the adoption of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1914, with its elastic system 
for credit and issue of currency. The 
influence of this institution in helping 
to prevent panics and extended periods 
of severe business depression are too 
well known to require any special com- 
ment in this discussion. 

“(b) In 1911, China, next to India 
the largest consumer of the white metal 
in the world, was torn by internal strife 
and, as a result, its importation of 
silver (its monetary standard) de- 
creased substantially. This condition 
naturally had a depressing effect on the 
price of silver. 

“However, during 1912 a provisional 
government was established and in the 
early part of 1913 a loan of £25,000,000 
was secured, thereby _ stabilizing 
Chinese finances and increasing the 
importation of silver. 

“(c) During the ten years ended 
Dec. 31. 1912, there occurred a sudden 
tremendous increase in the world pro- 
duction of (without a contemporaneous 
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increase in the demand for) silver as 
indicated in the table of production on 
age 225 of the Director of the Mint’s 
1924 annual report. The large in- 
crease was brought about primarily by 
the following causes: 

“The tremendous increase in the pro- 
duction of silver from Cobalt mines. 
After 1911, production from this source 
declined steadily, having fallen to 19,- 
479,807 oz. in the year 1917. See page 
31 of “Silver,” by Benjamin White. 

“The introduction of the cyanide 
process of milling certain ores which 
increased the recovery of the metal and 
in addition made economical the treat- 
ment of certain ores which could not be 
mined at a profit prior to the introduc- 
tion of the new process. 


Bic OuTPpuT KEPT SILVER PRICE DOWN 


“Had it not been for this big increase 
in production, the silver price during 
the ten years prior to March 1, 1913, 
would undoubtedly have been much 
higher. A table on p. 226 of the Mint’s 
1924 annual report gives the world pro- 
duction of silver from 1903 to 1920, in- 
clusive, which shows that there was an 
almost steady yearly increase in pro- 
duction from 1903 to the end of 1912, 
the production having risen in that 
time from 167,689,000 ounces in 1903 to 
230,904,000 ounces in 1912.” 

The table shows that, while the world 
production for 1922, 1923, and 1924 had 
again become comparable with the 
world production in 1912 and 1913, this 
jump in the world production did not 
occur until about ten years after March 
1, 1913. Moreover, the silver market 
was in a sufficiently strong position 
throughout this period of increased pro- 
duction, caused by the increased use of 
silver, to maintain an average price in 
excess of 65c. for the three years ended 
Dec. 31, 1924. 

“During the period 1913 to 1921, in- 
clusive, the production curve is down- 
ward instead of upward—the produc- 
tion in 1921 having been reduced to 
171,285,542 ounces. It follows that, if 
the outlook at March 1, 1913, was for 
decreased production due to decline in 
output of silver from the Cobalt mines 
and to the fact that there were no new 
important sources of supply in sight, 
prices would inevitably be higher in the 
future unless there were other factors 
which would more than counterbalance 
tre expected decrease in production. 
_“However, other unfavorable condi- 
tions discussed above were clearing up 
and from almost every viewpoint the 
outlook was for higher silver prices in 
the future. . . . 

“It is significant that,” the brief 
states, “excepting for a short period of 
depression, silver prices have remained 
above the price level which prevailed 
In 1913 (which was 61.24c.). 

“It is submitted that it is erroneous 
to use the past history of prices alone 
aS an indication of future prices, but 
that, if such past average prices alone 
are employed, a ten-year period is in- 
Sufficient as a criterion. It would be 
more logical to use a much longer 
Period during which the many factors 
affecting silver prices could have played 
their part, and the favorable and the 
unfavorable influences more nearly 
offset. 


“The average for the ten-year period 
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ending Dec. 31, 1912, was $0.5823, while 
the average for the twenty-five-year 


period ending Dec. 31, 1912, was 
$0.6775. If longer test periods were 
used, the average would be still higher. 

“Even if a ten-year average price for 
silver were used as a criterion of future 
prices at March 1, 1913, and the years 
1908 to 1911 eliminated because of the 
unusual circumstances prevalent during 
that period and the years 1899 to 1902 
substituted, the average would be 60.35c. 
against the price of 57.78c. now pro- 
posed by the bureau. 

“At the time the original valuations 
by the bureau were considered by the 
taxpayers, it was felt by the taxpayers 
that the price of silver—65c. (which 
was arrived at by experts employed by 
the bureau) was a very conservative 
one and that, in view of conditions pre- 
vailing at March 1, 1913, a somewhat 
higher price might have been used. 
However, in order that the valuations 
could be completed as soon as possible 
and acceptable depletion rates deter- 
mined, the silver price of 65c. was not 
contested, since the price determination 
depended on so many factors concern- 
ing which honest differences of opinion 
might occur. 

“. . . the average price of silver 
for the period 1913 to 1924, inclusive, 
was 74.61c., and the average price for 
the post-war years 1919 to 1924, inclu- 
sive, was 79.52c. Therefore, if there be 
applied the principle stated in para- 
graph 4 of the revaluation order, which 
is to the effect that information derived 
subsequent to the basic date will be the 
test of the accuracy of analytic valua- 
tion, it is seen that a price of 65c. has 
been more than substantiated. 

“The taxpayers therefore emphat- 
ically maintain that, even if the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue finally 
decides in favor of revaluation of silver 
properties, a silver price of not less 
than 65c. should be used in such re- 
valuation. 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION AMONG 
BUREAU ENGINEERS SHOULD 
NOT GOVERN 


“(4) If the valuations of silver prop- 
erties should be reopened, factors enter- 
ing into the original valuation should 
not be changed because of differences 
of opinion among bureau engineers, 
and such changes as are made should 
not be confined to those which result 
unfavorably to the taxpayer. 

“Mining engineers are in general 
agreement that it is a difficult matter 
to value a mine, especially so if the 
valuation engineer has not made a per- 
sonal examination of the mine. H. C. 
Hoover, on page 2 of his “Principles of 
Mining,” says that ‘It should be stated 
at the outset that it is utterly impos- 
sible to accurately value any mine 
owing to the many speculative factors 
involved.’ 

“While this quotation indicates that 
valuations by analytic appraisal meth- 
ods produce only approximations at 
best, it is not suggested that such 
appraisal methods be discarded. But it 
is maintained that in the application of 
analytic appraisal methods, information 
and the opinions of the taxpayers’ com- 
petent appraisal engineers, thoroughly 
familiar with the properties being 
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valued, should not be disregarded and 
the valuation determined solely by the 
application of mathematical formulas 
and the opinions of the bureau engi- 
neers unfamiliar with the particular 
property being valued. 


PROPERTIES VALUED BY TAXPAYERS’ 
OWN ENGINEERS 


“As before stated, the present valua- 
tions were made only after an extended 
study by the taxpayers’ own valuation 
engineers who are thoroughly familiar 
with the properties being valued, and 
after an exhaustive examination of the 
information and valuation data sub- 
mitted to the bureau by the taxpayers. 
Although the taxpayers as a rule 
claimed higher valuations than those 
allowed, they realized there must exist 
a difference of opinion on some factors 
in the valuation of mining properties 
and accepted the valuations fixed by the 
bureau. Since all the factors entering 
into the original valuation were most 
carefully considered both by the tax- 
payers’ valuation engineers (who are 
continually making examinations and 
valuations on the basis of which prop- 
erties are turned down or actually pur- 
chased by the taxpayers) and the bu- 
reau’s valuation engineers in 1919, 1920 
and 1921, we maintain no change 
should be made in any of these factors 
which are not concurred in by the tax- 
payers, because, after all, the only 
thing which could in fairness’ be 
changed are those factors upon which 
one man’s opinion or judgment may 
differ from another’s. We maintain 
that the valuation made by the tax- 
payers’ own competent valuation engi- 
neers, who have an intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the properties in question, 
and on the basis of whose valuations 
actual transactions occur, should be 
given great weight. We further main- 
tain that their valuations, as verified 
and revised by bureau engineers and 
accepted by the taxpayers, should not 
be changed by other engineers who 
could have no more knowledge of the 
property, and no more information con- 
cerning it, than the engineers in the 
bureau who made the original valua- 
tion. 

“It is not known to these taxpayers 
just what changes have been made or 
are to be made in, the proposed re- 
valuations other than the change in 
the silver price. If it is intended to 
apply the same principles in silver 
revaluations as those indicated in mem- 
orandum No. 2039 with regard to valua- 
tions by analytic appraisal methods, 
then there are many objections which 
might properly be made; for example 
paragraph 4 reads as follows: 

“‘That all valuations by analytic 
appraisal methods, based upon esti- 
mates of any factors such as operating 
costs, grade of ore, quantity of ore 
or increased rates of production, be 
provisional until actual operations by 
the taxpayer have demonstrated the 
essential accuracy of his estimates; in 
other words, that information derived 
from operations subsequent to the re- 
quired basic date will be the test of the 
accuracy of analytic valuations which 
must be based upon estimates.’ 

“This is a resort to after-acquired 
knowledge for the purpose of verifica- 
tion, and disregards entirely the rule 
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of valuation that the determination 
thereof must be made in the light of 
conditions known as of the date of valu- 
ation. It further implies that the tax- 
payer will be penalized as a result of 
the rechecking if his estimates of 
profits have fallen short, whereas he 
will receive no benefit if his estimates 
of profits were understated. 

“We submit it is grossly unjust to 
hold that the taxpayers must demon- 
strate by actual operations after March 
1, 1913, the essential accuracy of their 
estimates with respect to operating 
costs, grades of ore, etc., and at the 
same time deprive taxpayers of any 
advantage resulting from the under- 
statement of the grades of ore, or over- 
statement of operating costs, or of 
increase in price of silver over the esti- 
mated price as demonstrated by actual 
sales made for years subsequent to 
March, 1, 1913. But the proposed re- 
valuation goes even further. It not 
only contemplates that the taxpayer 
shall be denied the benefit of an in- 
crease in the price of silver after 
March 1, 1913, but it actually proposes 
to reduce that price. The price here- 
tofore adopted by the bureau for silver 
as of March 1, 1913, is 65c. The price 
it now proposes to use is 57.78c. 
These prices compare with an average 
market price for the twelve-year period 
—1913 to 1924, inclusive—of 174.6l1c., 
and a price for the post-war years— 
1919 to 1924, inclusive—of 79.52c. 
Justice requires that, if one factor is 
changed to take account of conditions 
which developed after March 1, 1913, 
all factors should be changed. Obvi- 
ously, this was not the intent of the 
law, and would be impracticable of 
application, since valuations as of the 
basic date could not be finally deter- 
mined until the exhaustion or sale of 
the properties being valued. Therefore, 
the only just and logical conclusion is 
that valuations once made (in the 
absence of fraud, concealment and the 
like) should remain settled. 

“In conclusion, these taxpayers sub- 
mit that they have given unassailable 
reasons why the ‘authority and instruc- 
tion’ given by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to the Income Tax 
Unit to proceed to the revaluation of 
silver properties should be withdrawn 
or overruled. In .the interest of gov- 
ernment and taxpayers alike, and as a 
measure of both economy and efficiency, 
this should be done, as we believe. As 
we also believe, instead of further com- 
plicating and slowing up the process 
for the ascertainment of values on basic 
dates by prescribed rigid and inflexible 
formulas, the application of which pro- 
duces erroneous results, there should 
be simplification of valuation methods 
to the end that tax liabilities may be 
finally determined with expedition.” 


Safety Conference at Hibbing 
Aug. 25 and 26 


The annual Lake Superior safety con- 
ference, held by the mining section of 
the National Safety Council, will take 
place in Hibbing, Minn., Aug. 25 and 
26. William Conibear, of Ispheming, 
safety engineer for the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., is chairman of this year’s 
meeting. 
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Utah Represented at Silver 
Revaluation Hearing 


Representatives of the Utah mining 
industry attended the joint hearing be- 
fore the United States Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue at Washington, 
D. C., on July 13 on the prososed reval- 
uation of silver mines for depletion 
purposes under the federal revenue act. 

Among the delegation were: W. Mont 
Ferry, president of the American Silver 
Producers Association and managing 
director of the Silver King Coalition 
Mines Co., M. J. Dailey, general man- 


ager, and L. F. Adamson, attorney; 
W. I. Snyder, vice-president, and 
James W. Wade, assistant general 


manager, of the Tintic Standard Min- 
ing Co.; D. C.. Murphy, treasurer of 
the Park City Mining & Smelting Co. 
and the Park-Utah Mining Co.; A. G. 
Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah chap- 
ter of the American Mining Congress; 
Walter Fitch, Sr., president, Thomas 
C. Carmicheal, treasurer, and William 
Pischel, attorney of the Chief Consol- 
idated Mining Co. 

Other Western states, including 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Arizona, 
were also represented. 


Colorado Scientific Society 
Nominates Officers 


At a meeting of the Colorado Scien- 
tific Society held at Denver, Colo., on 
June 6, President Herbert S. Sands 
appointed Horace F. Lunt, George H. 
King, and Richard A. Parker as a nom- 
inating committee for the purpose of 
nominating officers for the society for 
the remainder of 1925 or until their 
successors should be elected. This com- 
mittee has submitted the following 
names to fill the vacancies: For presi- 
dent, L. G. Carpenter; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. Wellington Finch; second vice- 
president, Arthur Ridgway; treasurer, 
Charles W. Henderson; and for secre- 
tary, H. F. Widdicombe. For members 
of the executive committee, John W. 
Richards, Frank E. Shepard, and Victor 
C. Hills. 

A special meeting of the society for 
the purpose of election of officers for 
the ensuing year has been called for 
Aug. 8. 


Lake Superior Institute Decides 
on Marquette Range 


The annual meeting of the Lake Su- 
perior Mining Institute will be held 
Aug. 13 and 14 on the Marquette iron 
range and at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. It was orig- 
inally planned to make a trip to the 
mining districts of northern Ontario, 
but a_ sufficient number of members 
could not be induced to make so lengthy 
an excursion. Ispheming, Mich., will 
be the headquarters for the meeting. 
The first day will be spent in visits 
of inspection to mines, storage dams 
and hydro-electric plants. <A_ special 
train will be boarded about midnight 
for the run to the two “Soos,’” where 
the locks, chemical plant, steel mill and 
water-power developments will be in- 
spected. There are assurances that 
fully 100 members and guests will make 
the two-day excursion. 
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American Petroleum Supply 
and Demand 


The report of the committee of eleven 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
(working in conjunction with the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board) on the oil 
industry: and resources of the United 
States will be ready early in August, 
it is announced. It is a country-wide 
survey, engaging the attention not 
only of a great number of operators, 
experts and scientists within the indus- 
try, with personal and first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions in the numerous oil- 
producing regions of the nation, but 
also that of foremost experts in other 
matters that have a direct bearing on 
the future of oil. The major factors of 
the investigation naturally concern the 
future demand of the United States for 
petroleum products in times of peace 
and war. 


Contents of the report are, briefly, 
as follows: 


Estimates of the volume of oil that 
may be expected from already existing 
fields. 

Predictions as to probable discoveries 
of new fields. 

The various methods of possible re- 
covery of liquid fuels from the coun- 
try’s vast deposits of oil shale, coal 
and lignites. 

Calculations on the future popula- 
tion and industrial growth of the coun- 
try. 

The probable increase in the number 
of automobiles and oil-consuming en- 
gines. 

Discussions of mechanical changes 
that will conserve oil through more effi- 
cient utilization. 

The demand for a period of fifty 


-years from now is considered in the 


report. 

The survey is based on the best in- 
formation available, within and without 
the industry. It is expected to have an 
important effect on the plans and 
policies of the oil industry as a whole, 
and is of importance to everyone con- 
cerned with the petroleum industry in 
this country. 

The report will be published on 
Aug. 7, 1925, by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. A considerable number of 
graphs and tables support the text 
matter, making a book of approxi- 
mately 300 pages. 


California High-Grading Law 
Discussed 

Representative gold mine operators 
of California met in the Senate cham- 
ber in the State Capitol at Sacramento 
on July 7, to consider the enforcement 
of the new state law to prevent high- 
grading. State Mineralogist Lloyd L. 
Root, who recently made a study of the 
application of the similar Colorado law, 
explained the provisions of the law, 
which goes into effect July 24, and the 
plans for its rigid enforcement. J. Clem 
Bates, chief clerk of the U. S. Mint at 
San Francisco, discussed the law from 
the Mint’s viewpoint. The Sacramento 
department of mines and mining ¢0- 
operated with Mr. Root in calling the 
meeting. 
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Men You Should Know About 





Sewell Thomas, of Denver, is in New 


York. 

James Hopkins, mining engineer, has 
resumed practice as consultant in Room 
509 Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 

L. F. Strobel, of New York, is in- 
vestigating operations of the Alaska- 
Juneau Gold Mining Co., at Juneau. 


Carl J. Trauerman has _ become 
affiliated with the Butte Machinery Co. 
as mining and metallurgical engineer. 


Eugene H. Dawson has gone to 
California, where he will be engaged on 
professional business for several months. 


Gerald Sherman, consulting engineer 
for Phelps Dodge Corporation, with 
headquarters in Douglas, Ariz., is re- 
cuperating after an attack of typhoid 
fever. 


R. L. Agassiz, president of Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated, and C. C. Felton, 
assistant to the president, were re- 
cently in the Michigan copper district 
on a visit of inspection. 


Lloyd L. Root, state mineralogist of 
California, addressed a meeting of min- 
ing men of California at Sacramento 
on July 7, on the details of the new 
high-grading law now in operation. 


C. E. Sims has been transferred from 
Seattle and has been placed in charge 
of the metallurgical section at the 
Pittsburgh station of the Bureau of 
Mines. 


Stephen Birch and E. T. Stannard, 
president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the Kennecott Copper Co., 
who have been visiting the Michigan 
copper district, have returned to their 
homes. 


Hans Lundberg, field manager of the 
Swedish American Prospecting Cor- 
poration, was in San Francisco recently 
and will visit Winthrop, Calif., Los 
Angeles, and Arizona points before re- 
turning to New York. 


John Daniell, of Calumet, Mich., has 
made an extended examination of the 
International Asbestos, Inc., properties 
of Gila County, Arizona, and has just 
left for the Chloride district to report 
on some properties for Eastern parties. 

E. F. Burchard, of the geologic staff 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, has 
been granted leave of absence for four 
months from July 6 to examine iron ore 
deposits in Argentina for the Argentine 
Government. He sailed from New 
York July 9, and will go by way of 
the Panama Canal and the west coast. 
On his return by the east coast route 
he will probably visit the large iron 
and manganese ore deposits in Brazil. 

E. H. T. Plant, one of the best-known 
mining men of Queensland, Australia, 
retired recently, after having attained 
an age of more than three-score years 
and ten, to pass the remainder of what 
has been a busy and successful career 
in the more genial climate of a seaside 
resort near Brisbane. As pioneer, pros- 
Pector, mill proprietor, and owner or 
Part owner of some of what have been 
a most noted gold mines of Queens- 
and, if not of Australia, he has spent 


fifty years in the north of that state, 
and through the severance of his per- 
sonal connection therewith that part of 
Queensland has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished men. Mr. Plant went to 
Australia from England as a young 
man, without capital. He spent some 
time in the central district of Queens- 
land, mainly in the vicinity of Mount 
Morgan, and was engaged in prospect- 
ing and as a practical miner. He also 
visited what were then new goldfields 
in other parts of the state, including 
the Palmer. Having made a fortunate 
find in the central district that gave 


E.H.T. Plant 





him a return of several hundred pounds, 
Mr. Plant, about 1870, went to the 
northern gold field of Ravenswood, then 
a newly discovered field, and there 
erected one of the first crushing bat- 
teries, if not actually the first. The 
Ravenswood ore, except that on the sur- 
face, was then deemed very refractory, 
with the result that a large percentage 
of gold was left in the tailings, and Mr. 
Plant spent considerable sums of 
money, and did a public service, in ex- 
perimentally treating the residues. In 
1872 Charters Towers, about 40 miles 
from Ravenswood, “broke out,” to use 
Australian parlance. Thither Mr. Plant 
migrated, and for the greater part of 
his life was associated with this for 
many years the premier gold field of 
Queensland. For some time he ground 
tailings, and later erected a crushing 
battery, which proved a profitable in- 
vestment for more than a quarter of 
a century. He became interested in 
many mines, and in several mining en- 
terprises that proved successfuJ, and in 
most of the local mining companies he 
took an active part on the directorates. 
When the famous Brilliant reef de- 
veloped extreme richness, he took up 
the Brilliant Block, in connection with 
which he is best remembered. The shaft 
that was rapidly pushed down did not 
at first show encouraging prospects, but 
later a good run of ore was struck, and 
nearly £100,000 was paid in dividends. 
Among the companies which he formed, 
and into which, as in all others, he put 
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a good part of his own money, was one 
to sink a shaft 500-ft. deep on the Day 
Dawn lode, and at that depth 4 ft. of 
5-oz. ore was found—the first quartz of 
that value met with at this depth on 
the Towers and the best straight shaft 
on the field. When the mines on the 
field ultimately became barren, Mr. 
Plant, who was always “game,” stuck 
to them till the last, and in the end lost 
as much in some of them as he had 
made. Besides his interest in mining 
matters, Mr. Plant took an active part 
in many public projects, was for a num- 
of years on the local governing body of 
the Charters Towers district, and for 
sixteen years a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council, or Upper House of the 
Queensland State Legislature, until it 
was abolished five years ago. 


S. P. Kinney has been appointed 
supervising metallurgist of the Bureau 
of Mines. He will have charge of the 
bureau’s work on ferrous metallurgy. 
He will supervise the work being done 
at the Pittsburgh, Minneapolis and 
Tuscaloosa stations. 


John Macnair, comptroller of Phelps 
Dodge Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
has been appointed treasurer of the 
Old Dominion Co. and the Arizona Com- 
mercial Mining Co. He succeeds the 
late Charles B. Altmiller, who died sud- 
denly last April, after more than 
twenty-three years as treasurer of the 
Old Dominion and twelve years with 
the Arizona Commercial Mining Co. 





Obituary 


In the death of Joseph Irving, at the 
home of his son, Culver City, Calif., on 
June 10, the copper-mining industry lost 
one of its best-known copper-leaching 
metallurgists. Death came after a long 
illness, an indirect result of influenza, 
complicated by intestinal troubles. Mr. 
Irving’s experience was world wide. 
Educated at Dumbarton Burgh Acad- 
emy, College of Science and Arts, Glas- 
gow, his first position was with the 
Tharsis Sulphur & Copper Co., as 
referee chemist. Later, for a period of 
nine years he was chief chemist and 
metallurgist for the Sulphur Copper 
Co. of Seville, Spain, leaving this posi- 
tion to become chief chemist and metal- 
lurgist for the North Mount Lyell Co., 
Tasmania. Returning to England in 
1903, he was works manager at Swan- 
sea, Wales, for the Simplex Copper Co. 
In 1906 he came to the States and held 
several positions of importance in Colo- 
rado and Utah, going to Arizona in 
1914, when he became connected with 
the Bisbee branch of the Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation, in connection with the 
milling and leaching of low-grade ores 
and concentrates. Mr. Irving intro- 
duced heap-leaching in Arizona. From 
1924 until his death he was engaged in 
general consulting work in Phoenix, 
Ariz. Mr. Irving was a member of the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
London, and other technical societies, 
and a frequent contributor of papers to 
the various organizations to which he 
belonged. Mr. Irving leaves a widow 
and three children—two daughters, anc 
a son who is following in his father’s 
footsteps in copper-leaching experi- 
mental work. 
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Recent Technical Publications 


Reviews, Abstracts, and References 





Limestones and Marls of Florida 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Florida 
State Geological Survey. By Her- 
man Gunter; including a preliminary 
report on the limestones and marls 
of Florida, by Stuart Mossom. 203 
pages. Tallahassee, Fla. Obtain- 
able on request. 

A growing recognition of the. impor- 

tance of limestone as a basic mineral 

product is indicated by the number of 
recent state reports on the subject. 

Illinois has just issued such a report, 

and a Pennsylvania bulletin is now in 

press. The mineral production of 

Florida is confined almost entirely to 

the non-metallics. Total production in 

1923 was valued at about 134 million 

dollars, of which phosphate rock con- 

stituted 9 million; ball clay, fuller’s 
earth, peat, zircon, and ilmenite to- 
gether about 13 million; lime, lime- 
stone and flint 14 million; and the re- 
mainder divided among brick, pottery, 
tiie, sand and gravel, and mineral 
waters. The general and _ statistical 
part of the report occupies the first 
twenty-five pages, and the limestone 
and marl report the, remaining 178 
pages. A general discussion of the 
origin, classification, and uses of lime- 
stones constitute the first section of 
the report. The second section takes 
up the origin, texture, and structure of 
Florida limestones with particular ref- 
erence to their surface and subterranean 
erosion, following with a somewhat de- 
tailed description of the limestones and 
marls of each geologic formation. The 
third section comprises description by 
counties of outcrops and developed de- 
posits, with numerous analyses and 
illustrations. Their distribution is 
shown on a map. Many of the lime- 
stones, particularly in the Ocala forma- 
tion, are high calcium and of excep- 
tional 


purity. A general summary 
gives the actual and possible commer- 
cial applications of the limestones, 


marls, and flints. With the exception of 
some minor mistakes such as the desig- 
nation on page 38 of CaSQ, as gypsum, 
and confusion in the second footnote on 
the same page, the publication gives 
evidence of careful and thorough work. 
OLIVER BOWLES. 





Touring in Minnesota—The Minne- 
sota Geological Survey has issued an 
interesting handbook for automobile 
tourists, “A Guidebook to Minnesota 
Trunk Highway No. 1,” 128 pp., by 
G. M. Schwartz, with numerous geo- 
graphical and geological maps, and 
illustrations to help the visitor to under- 
stand the country through which he is 
traveling. Other states could well fol- 
low this example. Copies are obtain- 
able on request to the State Geological 
Survey, Minneapolis, Minn., for Bul- 
letin No. 20. 


Canadian Maps — The Geographic 
Board of Canada, Ottawa, has recently 
published for free distribution a list of 
the maps published by various Can- 
adian government departments since 
Jan. 1, 1922. This is a supplement to 
a list previously issued. 


Zine Industry—The May issue of Zn 
contains a full report of the seventh 
annual meeting of the American Zinc 
Institute in St. Louis in April. Much 
matter of general interest is contained 
in the speeches and discussion reported, 
in addition to the following papers: 
“Electrothermic Zinc Smelting,” 3 pp., 
by Robert Lepsoe; “The Story of Fire- 
clay Refractories,” 4 pp. by L. M. 
Richard; “Zine Coating,” by C. S. Tre- 
win, 12 pp.; “Milling Practices in the 
Tri-State District,” 12 pp., by Frank E. 
Weeks, and “Relative Value of Carbon 
Monoxide and Hydrogen as Constitu- 
ents of Producer Gas for Zinc Distilla- 
tion Furnaces,” 14 pp., by William E. 
Rice. Obtainable from the American 
Zinc Institute, 27 Cedar St., New York 
City. 

Quebec Mining—A “Report on Min- 
ing Operations in the Province of 
Quebec” for 1924 has recently been 
issued and is obtainable on request from 
the Bureau of Mines, Quebec, Canada. 
This is a detailed report of 170 pp. 
on the developments of the year, and 
contains a list of operators and owners 
of the principal mining properties. 
Considerable information is given about 
the claims in the Rouyn district. 
Asbestos continues to be the most im- 
portant product of the province. 


The Earth in Finland—Bulletin No. 
70 of the Commission Geologique, Bou- 
levardsg. 29, Helsingfors, Finland, 
20 pp., is an interesting discussion, in 
English, of “The Average Composition 
of the Earth’s Crust in Finland,” by 
J. J. Sederholm, with comments on the 


work done by other investigators in this 
field. 


Petroleum—U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Bulletin No. 233, 127 pp., is entitled 
“Protection of Oil and Gas Field Equip- 
ment Against Corrosion,” by R. Van A. 
Mills. The discussion includes a review 
of the damage resulting from corro- 
sion, theories of corrosion, factors and 
conditions that influence corrosion in 
wells, field data, and methods of com- 
bating corrosion in oil and gas fields. 
Copies are obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 35c. 


Economic Geology—The U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C., has 
issued Bulletin No. 750 made up of 
papers previously issued separately 
and chronicled in these columns as 
they appeared. The subjects include: 
ilsemanite at Ouray, Utah; origin of 
silver ores near Kingman, Ariz.; silver 
ores of Aspen, Colo.; minerals in the 
Utah-Colorado carnotite region; mag- 
nesia alum near Fallon, Nev.; molyb- 
denite in Idaho; and Mississippi 
bauxite. Obtainable on request. 


New Jersey Mining—“The Mineral 
Industry of New Jersey for 1923,” 15 
pages, is now obtainable from the De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Trenton, N. J., on request. Brief 
reference is made to the various min- 
eral products of the state and their 
value, but no list of producers is in- 
cluded. 
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New York Geology—‘“Geology of the 
Gouverneur Quadrangle” is discussed 
by H. P. Cushing and D. H. Newland 
in a 122-page bulletin of the New 
York State Museum, Albany, N. Y,, 
obtainable on request. Many deposits 
of limestone, feldspar, talc, pyrites, and 
zinc blende are within this district. 


Minnesota Mining—The 1925 edition 
of the “Mining Directory of Minnesota,” 
by John J. Craig, has recently been 
issued for free distribution by the 
Minnesota School of Mines Experi- 
ment Station, Minneapolis. Detailed 
maps are given, together with produc. 
tion, location, and owners of all the 
mines of the state; a list of the officers 


and holdings of producing companies; . 


general statistical data; and a partial 
list of the men associated with the 
Minnesota iron industry. 


ee 


Patents 


Electrolytic Refining—No. 1,544,726. 
July 7, 1925. F. F. Colcord, New York 
City, assignor to U. S. Smelting, Refin- 
ing & Mining Co., Portland, Me. The 
patent covers the use of sulphite lig- 
nose as an addition agent to the acid 
electrolytes used in refining metals 
such as lead, copper, or tin. 


Rock Drills 


No. 1,544,581. July 7, 1925. Samuel 
Hosken, Johannesburg, Transvaal. A 
furnace for heating rock drills and rock- 
drill steel. 

No. 1,544,691. July 7, 1925. E. J. 
Smith, Chateauguay Basin, Que., as- 
signor of one-half to G. A. Irwin, Mon- 
treal. Design of a rock-drill bit. 

No. 1,545,118. July 7, 1925. L. C. 
Bayles, Easton, Pa., assignor to Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., Jersey City, N. J. De- 
sign of a rock drill. 





Mine Hoist—No. 1,544,758. July 7, 
1925. F. E. Hulett, Cleveland, and Leif 
Lee, Youngstown, Ohio. Design and 
operation of a mine hoist with counter- 
weight. 

Vanadium Extraction—No. 1,544,911. 
July 7, 1925. Frederick Laist, Ana- 
conda, Mont., assignor to Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. Vanadium is sepa- 
rated from phosphoric acid solutions 
containing it, by precipitating with a 
ferrocyanide of an alkaline earth metal, 
the ferrocyanide being regenerated after 
precipitation by treating the precipitate 
with the hydroxide of the alkaline earth 
metal. 

Crusher—No. 1,545,248. July 7, 1926. 
P. E. Garretson, Columbus, N. J. De- 
sign for a rock crusher of the jaw type. 

Chloridizing Roasting—No. 1,545,359. 
July 7, 1925. Jacob Simon, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany, assignor to 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. A furnace for the chloridiz- 
ing roasting of burned pyrites, the 
charge passing downward through at 
air-tight stationary shaft, while a cur- 
rent of air passes up through the chargé. 

Bin Gate —No. 1,545,376. July 4 
1925. Joseph Weatherby, Harrisburs, 
Pa. A gate for discharging finely 
divided material from a bin in a stream 
of desired thickness at a closely regu 
lated rate of flow, the material passing 
over a magnetically vibrated dia- 
phragm. 
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New Machinery and Inventions 





New Shovel Largest Yet Mounted 
on Crawler Trucks 


Late in 1924, the Marion Steam 
Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, began to 
build a shovel, the Model 125, which is 
full revolving, has large dipper capac- 
ity, is mounted on crawling traction 
trucks, and is designed throughout for 
the hardest work and toughest digging. 
Strength, power, and speed have been 
incorporated in it. Several of these 
have been installed in iron mines, 
quarries, and elsewhere in the United 
States. b 

Design and construction are such 
that the main upper frame, which 
carries all the machinery, including the 
boiler, piping and cap, can be shipped 
as a unit on railroad trucks. Because 
of this manner of construction, a mini- 
mum amount of erection is necessary 
in the field. 

The machine is mounted by three- 
point suspension on four crawling trac- 
tion trucks, and equalizing is accom- 
plished by means of a pivoted cast alloy 
steel axle. In traveling over uneven 
ground the front trucks with their axle 
are free to adjust themselves in a 
vertical plane without a tendency to 
create stresses or strains in the frame, 
or cause a steering movement. This is 
made possible by a simple device on 
which patents are pending and which 
allows the axle to move only in a ver- 
tical plane, always parallel to the rear 
axle. In the crawler trucks, cast alloy 
steel frames with the same general 
construction as those on the railroad 
crawler trucks with 36-in. links are 
used. There is a simple adjustment to 
take up slack in the belt. 

The lower frame is constructed of 
30-in. I-beams, which are the deepest 
that are being manufactured today. 
The two side beams project at the 
corners to accommodate the jack cast- 
ings and rear crawler bearing castings. 
The top of the frame is covered with 
heavy 1-in. gusset plates. The lower 
circle is made up of 80-lb. rails and is 
16 ft. in diameter. Thirty-six alloy 
steel rollers are used, each bushed and 
individually lubricated. A weak, flex- 
ible lower frame would soon wreck the 
upper frame, which must have a per- 
fectly smooth and true roller circle on 
which to rotate. 

Propelling is accomplished entirely 
through gears to all four of the 
crawler trucks. Any one of the trucks 
can be disconnected by a clutch, which 
makes steering very easy and the turn- 
ing radius very small. 

All beams are 24-in. and are entirely 
covered with heavy deck plates. An 
extra heavy center casting is rigidly 
bolted to the front frame girders. A 
Cast-steel separator casting is located 
In the front and contains all the bear- 
Ings for the rotating gears. Steel 
Corner castings give added strength to 
the front cross-girder, which is bolted 
oan entire length to the longitudinal 

ms. 

The boiler is a locomotive type, 
located lengthwise, with a firebrick 
arch as standard equipment. The hoist- 





ing engines are of the horizontal type, 
with single gear reduction to the hoist- 
ing drum. 

The electric shovel is equipped with 
two motor generator sets driven by 
synchronous and induction motors, in- 
dividual generators being supplied for 
the hoisting, swinging, and crowding 
operations. Various motor speeds are 
obtained by the distinctive Marion 
Ward-Leonard control operated by 
controllers situated at the operator’s 
station. 

Marion modified shunt motors are 
standard on the hoist, swing and 
crowd. These, as built for the Marion 
company by the General Electric Co., 
have proved themselves on the Marion 
railroad-type shovels for the last two 
years, as being ideally suited for heavy 
work. An electric trip motor is also 
standard on the electric shovels. 

The hoist motor is connected to the 
hoist drum by means of a flexible cou- 


Largest 
and heaviest 
excavator 
that has been 


mounted 
on crawler 
traction 
trucks 


pling and a double reduction of her- 
ringbone gears. The first piston shaft, 
intermediate shaft, and hoist drum 
shaft are carried in renewable babbitted 
bearing shells of such proportions as 
to cut the maximum bearing pressures 
to those that are standard in mine 
hoist practice. 

These main bearings are equipped 
with the flooded oil lubrication system 
similar in design to that of an auto- 
mobile engine and consisting of a 
motor-driven oil circulating-pump, 
sump tank, conductor and drainage 
piping. A system such as this assures 
a continuous and copious flood of oil 
to each bearing. Never before has a 
power shovel been equipped with a 
pressure oiling system, and Marion 
again takes the lead in new and ad- 
vanced ideas. 

Model 125, with its all-steel boom, 
fire arch, high-pressure boiler, heavy 
gantry frame, extra large roller circle 
and improved hoisting unit with pres- 
sure oiling, is the largest and heaviest 
excavator that has ever been mounted 
on crawling traction trucks, according 
to the company. 

As a dragline with an 80-ft. boom, 
this model establishes a new standard 
for this class of excavating. It can be 
very easily converted into a dragline 
by changing the booms and adding the 
drag drum. 
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Distribution of Equipment 
Shown in Novel Way 


Although the idea of keeping a geo- 
graphical record of equipment installa- 
tions by means of maps and varicolored 
map tacks is by no means a new one, 
the Dorr Co. has recently enlarged 
upon this idea in quite a novel way. 
The company has had built a mammoth 
globe, or map of the world, 4 ft. in 
diameter and standing on its mounting 
about 5 ft. 6 in. high. The globe is so 
mounted that it may be revolved by a 
small motor. 

The many fields to which Dorr equip- 
ment is applied are represented by 
different colored pins, and owing to the 
unusual size of the globe, the far-flung 
activities of the company are very forc- 
ibly illustrated. The fact that more 
than 2,000 pins are distributed through 
more than forty different countries will 
give some idea of the wide distribution 
of Dorr equipment. 

The globe was one of the features of 
the recent Chemical Equipment Exposi- 
tion in Providence, R. I. 





Portable Oil-Burning Forge 


A portable furnace for use in melting 
lead, babbitt, cyanide, and other sim- 
ilar surfaces has recently been pro- 
duced by the Chausse Oil Burner Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., and has proved of in- 
terest to general industrial users and 


railway shops. This machine, as illus- 
trated, is a combination of a Chausse 
oil-burning torch equipment with a re- 
tort and is mounted on a framework 
with wheels. Its capacity, portability 
and economical operation have made it 
attractive for a multitude of services, 
according to its makers. 

The forge weighs about 160 lb. empty, 
its overall dimensions being: width 20 
in., length 36 in., and height 33 in. 
The heating chamber is 14x14x16 in. 
high and is lined with firebrick, with 
the flame entrance from the bottom. 
The kerosene tank holds 12 gal., which 
is sufficient for twelve hours’ opera- 
tion at maximum temperature. The 
burners, consuming 1 gal. per hour, will 
deliver sufficient heat to melt 200 lb. of 
lead in from twenty to thirty minutes 
from a cold start. The maximum tem- 
perature gémerated by the burners will, 
of course, decrease the fuel consump- 
tion. Pressure on the tank is main- 
tained between 10 and 20 lb. by one 
Chausse hand pump. 

An interesting feature of the ma- 
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chine is the movement of the wheels, 
so that when stationary the forge sets 
horizontally on its base. By lifting on 
the handles at the rear, the side oppo- 
site the wheels, the wheels are lowered 
and the machine can be moved from 
place to place without tilting. When 
it is set down, the wheels rise. 

The machine was designed as a lead 
and babbitt melter for municipal water- 
works and for babbitting engine bear- 
ings. It has been found satisfactory 
also for melting cyanide for case- 
hardening, for boiling water, for heat- 
ing pipe to be bent, for expanding gears 
or collars, and wherever an oil-burning 
forge can be used to produce a high 
degree of heat. 


New Worm-Gear Reduction Unit 


A complete series of standard worm- 
gear reduction units is being intro- 
duced by the Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Co., 3275 East 80th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. These drives, known as the Type 
AT, are adapted for direct-connected 
loads and incorporate features devel- 
oped by the company for its line of 
Type AH units, brought out two years 
ago to accommodate overhung loads. 

The housing of the Type AT unit is 
of the square design. In operation, 
this is found to have the advantages 
of ample oil capacity and a large sur- 
face area. The large surface assists 
in the cooling of the units when trans- 
mitting continuous heavy loads. As 
will be seen from the accompanying 
tilustration, the outside of the housing 
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is perfectly smooth and has no pro- 
jecting ribs. It is, therefore, easily 
kept clean. 

The housing is of a good grade of 
gray cast iron. The design provides an 
exceptionally sturdy casing for the 
gearing, the sides being reinforced by 
internal ribs. Petcocks for determining 
the oil level, lifting rings for the upper 
section, and tapped and plugged holes 
for the attachment of water-cooling 
coils when desired are provided. 

High-grade tapered roller bearings 
are used for the gear-shaft mounting, 
and anti-friction bearings for both 
worm and gear shafts. The heavy 
roller bearings in which the gear shafts 
are mounted give this line of units an 
exceptional capacity to absorb the im- 
pact and shocks of heavy continuous 
service. 

The gearing is of the well-known 
automotive type. The worm is ma- 
chined from a solid nickel-steel forg- 
ing. After the threads have been 
milled, the piece is carbonized and case- 
hardened and the forging is then given 
a heat treatment to refine and toughen 
the core. The threads and _ bearing 
seats are then accurately ground and 
polished. The resulting worm is a pre- 
cision screw that meshes exactly with 
its gear and is strong enough to stand 
exceptionally heavy service. 

The gear consists of a phosphorized 
bronze rim, shrunk and keyed on a cast 
iron center. The gear teeth are hobbed 
from the solid bronze casting. 

The worm is mounted in heavy ball 
bearings. The bearing at the inner 
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end is of the combined radial anq 
thrust ‘type, capable of taking thrust 
in both directions. The worm ¢ap 
therefore be rotated in either direction 
to suit the requirements of an installg- 
tion. The bearing at the outer end of 
the worm shaft is of the straight radia] 
type, arranged to float in the casing 
and accommodate the lineal expansion 
of the worm. 

It will be noted from the illustra- 
tion that the worm in the standard 
Type AT unit is located below the gear, 
These drives can also be furnished with 
the worm above the gear, if desired, in 
which case the unit is designated Type 
RT. The shaft extensions are pro- 
vided with keyways for the attachment 
of suitable flexible couplings. 


N.I.A.A. Convention to Be Held 
at Atlantic City, Oct. 19-21 


It has been definitely decided to hold 
the annual convention of the National 


Industrial Advertisers Association at 
the Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., on Oct.. 19, 20 and 21. ‘W. A, 


Wolff, of the Western Electric Co., 195 
Broadway, New York City, is general 
chairman. 


Trade Catalogs 


Crushers. Bulletin No. 1099, just 
issued by the Traylor Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., Allentown, Pa., is 
devoted to a description of the Bull- 
dog jaw crusher. 22 pages. It super- 
sedes Bulletin No. 99. 

Gears. Maag gears made by the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, are covered in a 20-page 
catalog just issued by the company. 

Sand and Gravel Plants. A new sand 
and gravel handling equipment book, 
No. 540, has just been published by the 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. It is intended 
for those interested in latest designs 
and most modern methods used in pro- 
duction of sand and gravel. It contains 
72 pages. 

Waterproofing. The Truscon Labor- 
atories, Detroit, Mich., have just pub- 
lished new and revised specifications on 
all their waterproofings in a 36-p. book, 
size 83x11 in. It contains specifica- 
tions on waterproofing mass concrete, 
cement stucco, brick and masonry, also 
various damp-proofing paints, oilproof- 
ings, and quick-set for concrete. 

Gasoline Hoists. Catalog No. 39, 
issued by the S. Flory Manufacturing 
Co., Bangor, Pa., is devoted to Flory 
gasoline hoists. It covers a line of 
standard sizes ranging from 5 to 60 hp. 
and built in single, double and three- 
drum units. 


Traps. Ace steam traps, having 4 
Corliss valve, are covered in a 10-p. 
catalog issued by the W. B. Conner Co. 
Inc., New York. 


Classifiers. “Classifying and Wash- 
ing” is the title of a 20-p. catalog 
(Bulletin 11) describing its various 
models of classifiers, that the Dort 
Company, of New York, has just issued. 

Valves. A new line of iron body gate 
valves is described in an attractive 12-P- 
catalog sent out by the Lunkenheimert 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Market Report 
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Daily Prices of Metals 
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July |— Electrolytic 99 Per Cent | Straits | N. Y. |__St. L. St. L. 
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15 | 14.025 56.625 | 58.00 8.05 8.00 |7.175@7.20 

av. | 13.908 | 56.479 | 57.833 | 8.108 | 8.00 | 7.179 


*The prices correspond to the following quotations for copper delivered: 


14.125c.; July 10th and 11th, 14.10c.; 
14.275¢. 
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July 13th, 14.15¢e.; July 14th, 14.20c.; July 15th, 
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prices in pounds sterling per ton of 2,240 Ib. 
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Prices Again Advance in Active Metal Market 


New York, July 15, 1925 Certainly 
no evidence of any midsummer dullness 
has so far occurred in the non-ferrous 
metal market. Copper has again been 
in active demand at advancing prices. 
Zinc and tin have sold well at slightly 
higher levels, and lead has also —* 
good demand, though the supply as 
become a little freer and it has not 
been so easy to obtain premiums above 
the levels established by the leading 
interests. 


Copper Goes Above 14c. 


Much the same conditions obtained 
in the copper market this week as last. 


mand was good from all classes of 
eau and the price — 
gradually. Today, a good tonnage - 
been sold for Connecticut and — 
delivery at 144c., and for the more ¢ = 
tant points 14%c. has been obtained. 
The demand from Middle Western 
points has been greater than for —_ 
time, quotations ruling 4c. above Jast- 
ern deliveries, as is usual. Most — 
ducers have had more business os 
them than they could take care of, anc 
in view of this fact the advance in 
prices is considered to have been a — 
modest one. The total volume of sa a 
is about the same as last week, an¢ 








much above that which obtained during 
the most of May and Jnue. The exceed- 
ingly favorable statistics, which are re- 
printed elsewhere in this issue, have 
no doubt brought buyers to the con- 
clusion that prices were likely to ad- 
vance, and they have bought a little 
further ahead than they were wont to 
do a few weeks ago. A moderate Sep- 
tember inquiry has already been in evi- 
dence, though most of the sales have 
been for August. The published sta- 
tistics really do not tell the whole story, 
as the invisible stocks in the hands of 
consumers have recently been much less 
than they were formerly. Foreign 
demand has been good, but largely for 
prompt shipment, of which there is not 
a great deal to be had; furthermore, 
export prices have not been in all cases 
so attractive as those for domestic 
delivery. Today, American agencies in 
Kurope are quoting 14.35@14.40c., cif. 

Copper has not been at 14c., refinery, 
since the middle of March, when it 
broke through that price in the spring 
decline. 


Lead Holds Around 8c. 


The American Smelting & Refining 
Co.’s contract price for New York lead 
continues at 8c. On Thursday last the 
lead market in the East was quite 
active and a good tonnage was sold at 
various points at the equivalent of 
8.35@8.40c., New York, the Smelting 
company not supplying the general 
market at its official level. Since then, 
these premium prices have been obtained 
less easily, and in the last day or two, 
particularly, lead has been quite freely 
offered at 8c., New York, though some 
producers continue to hold above this 
level. Even prompt shipment is obtain- 
able, though most consumers are well 
taken care of for July and are inter- 
ested only in August shipment. The 
principal interest in the Middle West 
has sold liberally on the basis of 8c., 
St. Louis, all week and has done the 
large bulk of the business. In a few 
instances, premiums above this price 
have been obtained, but on the other 
hand a round tonnage of lead has been 
sold as low as 7.95c., St. Louis, in the 
last two days. The efforts of the prin- 
cipal producers to prevent the market 
from going below or above present 
levels seem to have succeeded well so 
far. Corroding grades of lead have 
sold at the customary differential of 
$2@$3 per ton above common lead. 
Chicago prices are about 10 points 
above St. Louis. 


Zine Sales Improve 


Some producers have sold a com- 
paratively large tonnage of zine this 
week, several large buyers having been 
in the market, both galvanizers and 
brass mills. The demand for Brass 
Special grade has been a feature, the 
usual premium of 10 to 12c. per 100 Ib. 
above Prime Western being quoted. 
Both July and August shipment has been 
wanted, producers making no price dis- 
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tinction for various times of delivery. 
The monthly statistics of the American 
Zinc Institute showed a further slight 
gain in stocks; they are reprinted on 
page 119, with the exception of the 
number of retorts operating which 
amounted to 82,358 at the end of June. 
compared with 86,457 at the end of 
May. High-grade zine continues at 
84 @8%c. per lb. 


Tin Market Firm 


Monday was a particularly active 
day in tin, and the market has _ been 
firm all week, though today a slight 
recession in price, to 58c., occurred. 
The premium on spot metal has virtu- 
ally disappeared, but shipments con- 
tinue slightly below the prices asked 
for prompt. The 99 per cent grade 
continues well below the price of 
Straits. 


Silver Market Quiet 


For the past week the silver market 
has been exceedingly quiet and the 
price has been almost stationary. The 
Ind‘an bazaars have dropped out com- 
pletely as buyers, and although China 
lends some support, it is not sufficient 
to advance the price. The slight ad- 
vance that has occurred is due to pur- 
chases by the Continent. These caused 
some improvement in the London rate, 
which New York has reflected. At the 
close the market is quiet. 

Mexican Dollars: July 9th, 10th, 
11th and 13th, 53%c.; 14th, 534c.; 15th, 
538c. 


Little Change in Foreign Money 


Closing cable quotations on the prin- 
cipal European exchanges were little 
different from a week ago, as follows: 


francs, 4.7025c.; lire, 3.6975c.; and 
marks, 23.81c. Canadian dollars, =z 
per cent premium. 


Other Metals 


Quotations cover large wholesale lots unless 
otherwise specified. 

Aluminum—99 per cent grade, 28c. 
per Ib.; 98 per cent, 27c. London, £118 
per long ton for 98 per cent. 

Antimony— 

Chinese brands, spot, 19c. per I|b.; 
July, 17@18c.; August, 16c. 

Cookson’s “C” grade, spot, 204c. 

Needle and oxide nominally un- 
changed from quotations in July 4 
issue. 

Bismuth—$2.65@$2.70 per lb., in ton 
lots. London, 10s. 

Cadmium—60c. per lb. 

Iridium—$400 per oz. for 98@99 per 
cent. Nominal. London, £80. 

Nickel—Ingot, 34c.; shot, 35c.; elec- 
trolytic, 38c.; London, £170@£175 per 
long ton. 

Palladium—$75@$83 per oz. 
$65. London, £16. 

Platinum—$120 per oz. refined offi- 
cially quoted. Sales also at $117@$118. 


Crude, 


Crude, $115. London, £25 per oz. for 
refined. 

Quicksilver—$83 per 75-lb. flask. 
San Francisco wires $82.67. London, 
£14@£14}. 

The prices of Cobalt, Germanium 
Oxide. Lithium, Magnesium, Molyb- 
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Metal, Osmiridium, 
Osmium, Radium, Rhodium, Ruthen- 
ium, Selenium, Tantalum, Tellurium, 
Thallium, Tungsten and Zirconium are 
unchanged from the July 4 issue. 


denum, Monel 


Metallic Ores 


Manganese Ore—Per long ton unit 
of Mn, c.i.f. North Atlantic ports: 

Brazilian, 42@44c. 

Indian, 44c. 

Caucasian (unwashed), 42c. 

Caucasian (washed), 44c. 

Tungsten Ore—Per unit of WO:;, N. Y.: 

High-grade wolframite, $12. Ordinary 
quality, $11.50@$11.75. Scarce. 

High-grade Western scheelite, $12. 

Chrome, Galena and Pyrite Radio 
Crystals, Iron Ore, Molybdenum, Tan- 
talum, and Vanadium Ores are un- 
changed from quotations in the July 4 
issue. 


Zinc Ore and Lead Unchanged 
Joplin, Mo., July 11, 1925 


Zinc Blende Per Ton 
BAUME 5 osb 2 sho eimiec a ee aes Se $54.50 
Premium, basis 60 per cent 
BOM: orcpaes esata se $52.00 @ $53.00 
Prime Western, 60 per cent 
OR er Ce ee ae eee $50.00 
Fines and slimes, 60 per cent 
BRING: sartctiveroe wig erie asekat akon $49.00 @ $44.00 
Average settling price, all. $49.08 
Lead Ore 
ae ree $111.39 
Zasis 80 per cent lead..... $100.00 
Average settling price, all.. $104.83 
Shipments for the week: Blende, 


13,979; lead, 2,126 tons. 
the week, $909,040. 

Sellers were reported to be asking 
$52 basis Prime Western, an evident 
misrepresentation, as sales were made 
generally on $50 basis, with one lot of 
ore reported purchased on $49 basis— 
an undesirable grade. Production for 
the week was around 11,000 tons, com- 
pared with a little more than 10,000 
tons last week. Except the mines 
closed for the month, there was a gen- 
eral resumption of operations, some 
Monday, but most of them later in the 
week. Purchases for the week totaled 
6,040 tons. 

Lead offerings continued around $100 
basis and sellers generally accepted 
this price. 


Platteville, Wis., July 11, 1925 


Value, all ores 





Zine Blende Per Ton 
Blende, basis 60 per cent zinc...... $51.00 
Lead Ore 
Lead, basis 80 per cent lead....... $100.00 


Shipments for the week: Blende, 730 
tons; lead, none. Shipments for the 
year: Blende, 24,333; lead, 1,008 tons. 
Shipments for the week to separating 
plants: 1,113 tons blende. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Feldspar—First quality, New Hamp- 
shire, $8.50 per ton. See also July 4 
issue. 

Mica—-In North Carolina, No. 2 qual- 
ity, stained, per lb.: 


2X2 3n., 2oe. 3x4 in., $1.40 
2x3 in., 55c. 3x5 in., $1.75 
3x3 in., 90c. 4x6 in., $2.25 
Punch, 5@7c. 


Scrap, $30 per ton. 
Market improving. 


Other prices in 
July 4 issue. 
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Amblygonite, Andalusite, Asbestos, 
Barytes, Bauxite, Beryl, Borax, Celes. 
tite, Chalk, China Clay, Corundun, Dia. 
tomaceous Earth, Emery, Fluorspar 
Fuller’s Earth, Garnet, Gilsonite, Graph. 
ite, Greensand, Gypsum,  IImenite, 
Iron Oxide, Lepidolite, Limestone, Mag. 
nesite, Manjak, Monazite, Ocher, Ozo- 
cerite, Phosphate, Potash, Pumice, 
Pyrites, Quartz Rock Crystals, Rutile, 
Silica, Spodumene, Sulphur, Talc, Trip. 
oli, and Zircon are unchanged from 
prices in the July 4 issue. 


Mineral Produets 


Arsenious Oxide (White arsenic)— 
44@4ic. per lb. Occasional sales. 
Copper Sulphate, Sodium Nitrate, 
Sodium Sulphate, and Zine Oxide are 
unchanged from prices in the July 4 
issue, 
Ferro-Alloys 


Ferrotungsten — $1.05 per lb. 
tained W. 

Ferrocerium, Ferrochrome, Ferro- 
manganese, Ferromolybdenum, Ferro- 
silicon, Ferrotitanium, Ferro-uranium 
and Ferrovanadium are _ unchanged 
from the prices in the July 4 issue. 


Metal Products 
Rolled Copper—Sheets, 22ic.; wire, 
154c. per lb. 
Nickel Silver—28%c. per lb. for 18 
per cent nickel Grade A sheets. 


Yellow (Muntz) Metal—Sheets, 19%c. 
per lb.; rods, 168c. 


con- 


Refractories 


Bauxite Brick, Chrome Brick, Fire 
brick, Magnesite Brick, Silica Brick, 
and Zirkite are unchanged from prices 
in the July 4 issue. 


More Steel Buying in Prospect 
Pittsburgh, July 14, 1925 


Steel ingot production in the first 
half of the year was 22,406,160 gross 
tons, this being 4 per cent less than 
production in the first half of 1923 and 
otherwise the best half-year’s produc- 
tion since the war. As consumption is 
holding up well, the outlook is for 
nearly as large production in the sec- 
ond half. That would require an early 
upturn from the present rate, which is 
slightly above 65 per cent of capacity, 
while the first half average was 83 per 
cent, June being at 71 per cent. 

The Steel Corporation’s bookings 
were approximately the same in May 
and June; the unfilled tonnage de- 
creased 396,768 tons in May and 339,342 
tons in June, pointing to lower ship- 
ments in June, at about 72 per cent of 
capacity. 

Finished steel prices have shown no 
softening for at least three weeks. 

Pig Iron—The market remains quiet. 
Bessemer and basic are firm at $19 and 
$18 respectively, Valley furnaces, but 
foundry iron is not too firm at $18.50, 
despite claims that production is very 
small and almost all the furnace stocks 
are sold. 

Connellsville Coke — The market is 
very dull, but perfectly steady. Spot 
furnace, $2.75@$2.85; spot foundry, 
$3.75@$4.25. 
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Company Reports 





California Rand Silver, Inc. 
Silver; California 


Report for the month of June, of California Rand 
Silver, Inc., shows the following financial position: 





Disbursements 
: ee aN MND 5505 3 «iho ert bre a Ware eae £14 Sea a Cae ane ke $25,172.01 
og et 34,074.05 
eS eee ee ene ee emcee ey terre ceo e te 4,768.00 
Nate CA IEMs Se oes 65:8 5 9S cde wks 19,000 . 00 
PMI TOR OMNES once se 5) on RN eRe Se aa eras hee Ee CRAs aReae 25,600.00 
ME. re 2 3's indian in Seed $108,614.06 
Income 


Smelter returns for the month totaled..... 


$131,406.16 
Interest on sundry bank balances.......... 


2,871.44 
$134,277.60 





Wi haha 


During the month 6,441 tons of ore was milled assay- 
ing $16.49 per ton. The following summarizes the re- 


covery: 

Recovery!per,ton of ore..... $15. 562 
a MI co ote eal ea i Ne ie 90,234.84 
Average concentrate value per ton... 193.60 
Tons of concentrates produced at $193.60 rans te craters 566.2 
Tons of concentrates shipped, approximately.................. 620 

jross value of concentrates shipped, approximately...... $100,666.00 


After paying dividend No. 64, amounting to $25,600, the 
company has cash on hand amounting to $404,066.12 as of 
June 30. 


Burma Corporation, Ltd. 
Lead-Silver; India 


Report of the Burma Corporation, Ltd., for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1925, shows the following financial results: 


Estimated Revenue and Expenditure 


Estimated gross revenue.......... 
Estimated operating expenditure. . 


£637,013 
330,427 
£306,586 
£17,000 
38,227 
44,600 
57,200 


£157,027 


Estimated surplus over working expenditure. . 
Debenture interest... 
Estimated income tax... ; he 
Estimated depreciation on machinery and plant................ 
Capital expenditure... . 


| oe 


Shipments to the treatment plants were as follows: 


—— —Average Grade-——-———, 

Silver, l.ead, Zinc, Copper, 

Tons Oz. Per Cent Per Cent PerCent 
Concentrating ore to mill... 61,768 18.6 20.4 5 0.9 
High-grade ore to smelter. . 4,389 30.2 33.9 19.8 0.4 
Total lead ore... 66,157. 19.3. 21.2, «12.0s«OB 
Copper ore to smelter... 6,410 19.2 13.4 8.6 6.5 
Grand total......... 72,567 19.3 20.5. 


The tonnage extracted is equivalent to an output of 
0.307 ton per man-shift employed underground. 

Production from the different operations was as follows: 

61,112 tons of ore was milled, averaging 18.5 oz. silver, 
20.3 per cent lead, and 11.5 per cent zine. 

23,893 tons of leady concentrate was produced, averaging 
39.8 oz. silver, 44.8 per cent lead, and 15.7 per cent zinc. 
3,577 tons of zine concentrate was produced in the experi- 
mental zinc plant, averaging 13.9 oz. silver, 7.3 per cent 
lead, and 42.8 per cent. zine. 

32,039 tons of lead-bearing material, including 4,509 tons 
of high-grade ore and 2,031 tons of old Chinese slag, was 
smelted for a production of 12,370 tons of hard lead, assay- 
ing 94.79 oz. silver per ton. 

11,659 tons refined lead and 1,220,286 oz. refined silver 
‘ame from the refinery. 

250 tons antimonial lead was produced. 

1,273 tons copper matte, assaying 57.6 oz. silver, 25.2 
ber cent lead, and 39.6 per cent copper, was also produced 
and shipped from the treatment of accumulated smelter 
yproducts and 5,691 tons copper ore. 

0 offset the loss in the production of refined lead as 
Me Consequence of the fire in the mine the extraction of 
*pper ore has been increased, and a portion of the smelt- 


a 


ing plant has been adapted to the treatment of copper ore 
instead of lead as hitherto. 

This policy will be extended as far as possible and will 
materially assist the financial situation until such time 
as the area affected by the fire can be recovered. 





Ahumada Lead Co. 


Lead-Silver; Chihuahua, Mexico 


The Ahumada Lead Co. for the quarter ended March 31, 
1925, reports gross income of $918,490; net, after deprecia- 
tion, taxes and all expenses, of $422,646. Due to change in 
accounts from a delivery to a sales basis, the above net 
includes profit of $122,648 on 5,876,800 Ib. of lead sold prior 
to March 31, 1925, but underlivered at that date. The net 


of $422,646 is equal to 35c. a share on the 1,192,018 shares 
of $1 par stock. 


Zinc Stocks on June 1 Highest of Year 


Production of domestic zinc decreased 3,817 tons in June, 
but in spite of this stocks on hand as of June 30 increased 
1,696, reaching the highest point since November, 1924. 
Figures of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, com- 
piled from statistics of the American Zinc Institute and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, follow: 








38 
bo ox 
= = 5 e 
ae 2 ‘ n ° 
cs ~ n = n o =Q5 
= © g o - mm 
“2g 3 6 ons 3 “we Sh = 
sas Sa & 88 Feo 
Th ¥ o = a n a 
eer 37,485 479,772 8,176 (a) 525,433 102,178 71,058 352,197 
ORaNen i dices 71,058 215,614 7,470 (a) 294,142 3,010 68,524 222,608 
1977...... ‘ 68,524 373,678 51 442,253 30,286 18,352 393,615 
ee. oo 18,352 531,202 18 549,572 49,202 37,220 463,150 
1924 
January.... 37,220 49,709 9 86,938 2,838 40,697 43,403 
February.... 40,697 43,933 | 84,631 8,562 37,192 38,877 
March.. 37,192 47,775 x5 $4,967 2,309 32,074 50,584 
April. . 32,074 44,949 4 77,027 4,690 32,778 39,559 
Mavy.... 32,778 47,666 a 80,444 2,852 42,364 35,228 
JORG. .0<: 42,364 43,442 85,806 2,754 49,684 33,368 
July.... 49,684 42,913 92,597 4,941 52,705 34,951 
August... 52,705 41,775 94,480 7,145 50,922 36,413 
September... 5J,922 40,852 91,774 5,898 45,720 40,156 
October 45,720 42,488 5 88,213 6,098 38,452 43,663 
November.. . 38,452 42,633 p 81,085 9,820 26,912 44,353 
December. . 26,912 47,711 6 74,629 14,676 21,208 38,745 
Total.. 535,846 25 573,091 72,583 . 479,300 
1925 i 
January.... 21,208 50,386 “a 71,594 12,974 18,996 39,624 
February. 18,996 46,811 2 65,809 8,688 16,703 40,418 
March.... 16,703 51,485 ‘ 68,188 6,364 17,196 44,628 
April.... 17,196 48,851 66,047 5,302 18,337 42,408 
[eee ere 18,337 49,738 68,075 6,000 21,210 40,865 
i . 21,210 45,921 (b) (b) 6,575 22,906 37,550 
Total.. 293,192 


(a) Includes re-imports of American zine. (b) Not yet available. 


A London View of Copper 


Brandeis, Goldschmidt & Co., of London, in their weekly 
market report of June 20, say: “The news that in the first 
few months of this year American stocks have consider- 
ably decreased has made quite an impression upon the mar- 
ket and has suddenly changed the very bearish sentiments, 
existing all over the world for copper, into bullish ones. 
We should like to point out again that an increase in 
stocks of 50,000 tons cannot make us bearish nor can a 
decrease of something like that figure influence us the 
other way. We still contend and believe that copper at 
the present ruling figure is cheap, and is in fact so cheap 
that whatever the statistical position may be consumption 
will be able to take care of all the copper produced, as 
long as the price is not considerably raised. The present 
upward movement has been started in America, and 
European buyers have not taken much notice of it. Specu- 
lation in copper for the time being is dead, but when 
once sentiment is aroused and speculators take an interest 
in the market again, we may see a very much higher 
price level.” 
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Mining Stocks—Week Ended July 11, 1925 
g Stocks—Week Ended July 11, 
Stock Exch. ous Last Last Div. Stock Exch. High Low Last Last Diy, 
: 3 PE SILVER 
Anaconda.......... New York 4 ; r ’ 
Arcadian Consol... . coten ‘ tt ms ‘ 7 Seer eae ea  Saae ) Boront _— *29} #283 pe ee. ae 0.50 
o osto ; F > geo caer aa c= eaver Conso 4 oronto } ay, 
a I. bi ONY “Curb 12; 2" Jy.21, Jy 318A 0.5¢ = astle-Trethewey.... Toronto +86. #831 #853 ar a ; 0.03 
Calumet it Wee eee 52: gi 0. Yoniagas. ; .. Toronto 1.60 1.55 1.55 May, 1924° | 
poet ae ee et By 7 jn;t5 Jn 2 Q0. 30 Keeley. Ben rer tore Toronto 1.81 176 477 + °#42xMh. i, Mh.15SA0. ot 
faenie Copper... N.Y. Curb 6: 5 6 be LY. Kerr Lake.......... N. ¥. Curb : 1 Ap.l, Ap.15,Q 0.421 
Cerro de Pasco...... New York 54! 51k 54 Au 21, Se 1. Q 1 75 es Rose, pe ie Toronto *48 *46, *46) Apr., 1922 0. 10) 
Chile Copper. ...... New York 343 333 342 Jn.3, Jn.29. O 0.624 Lorrain Trout Lake.. Toronto *95 *95 *95 Jy. 2, Jy.15 0 05 
fo ligaaas : iw ok 23 21} 23 ent. 1920 0.371 ere ee Toronto *2) *28% *283 Uet., 1920 0.03 
Con. Coppermines... N. Y. Curb 2} 2} 2} ied Mining Corp. Can... Toronto 2.70 2.66 2.68 Jy.t, Jv.I5 0.12) 
Copper Range.. .... Boston 22} 20) 203 Apo, ws ile -.. N.Y, Curb 45 4) 4} In. 30, Sy.20, 9 0.15 
Crystal Copper....-.. Boston Curb %55 *53 954° Ontario Silver....... New York 65 6s GE Jan, 19190. 
Mast Rutte.......... Boston 4} 33 4 Sie.” 919° 6:80 Temiskaming....... Toronto “18 «17 «17 Jan., 1920 0.40 
—— abit cane Curb *20 *20 *2) Feb. , 1919 0.15 SILVER-LEAD 
ID ot orn kn 3oston | “75 *90 bi saa Abumada....-...... New York Wh 1 
Granby Consol...... New York 16; 15 16 May, 1919 1.25 Bingham Mines..... Boston 29) 28 ty In, 20, i. 300 09! 
Greene-Cananea... .. New York 14) 123 127 Nov., 1920 0.50 Cardiff M. & M..... Salt Lake (30 b-s8° 4 30 De.16, No.18 * 
Hanecock.... e Boston *76 =75 *76 ~~ at Chief Consol.. . Salt Lake 3 50 Ap 10, My. 1 :. a 
HoweSound.new,r. t.c. N. Y. Curb ; 164 April, 1924 0.05 Columbus Rexall... . Sait Lake +9) #9 #91 Aug, 1923 6. : 
Inspiration Consl. ... New York 293 25} 28: Jn.18, Jv 6, Q 0.50 Frupcion... .... Boston Curb 33 33 31 Jn. 15, Jy.2, G 
Iron Cap........... Boston Curb I} I: 13 May, 1923 0.15 Federal M. & S..... New York a > 16} Fe.26. ME "Sor mn 
Isle Royale... Boston 13: 12) 122 Sept’, 1923 0.50 | Federal M. & S. pfd. New York 565 55 56% My.25, J one a 
Jerome Verde Dev... N. Y. Curb 1} 1 1 i Hecla Mining....... N.Y. Curb 14) 133 14 M 15. > 15 oe 3 
Kennecott........ .. New York 54} 512 53 dn:S. Jy, Q@ @.75 Iron Blossom Con... Salt Lake iis ‘ *39 0e25, 1924 0. 
Lake Copper. .... .. Boston Li Ii 1} Jn.t, Jn 15 Q 0 50 Jron King Mining... Salt Lake #56 «#530 #55 oy 
Magma Copper. .. NewYork 42! 46! 414 Jn. 15, Jy. 15, 0.75 Keystone Mining... Salt Lake *82 82 €82 Au.l2 Au 26 0 
Mason Valley..... .. N. Y. Curb Fi 13 12 ; Mammoth Mining.. Salt Lake 2.40 2.32! 2.328 My.I5 Mv 25 * R 
Mass Consolidated .. Boston *80 *70 #¥*70 Nov., 1917 1.00 Marsh Mines....... N. Y. Curb +4 June 1921. 0.8 * 
Miami Copper. .. New York 15 8; WW; Auld Au.lS Q0.25 Park City.. . Salt Lake 5.89 560 589 Jn.15,Jv.t ¢ oy Of 
REGMMWK... «Kos oo oe Boston 31 29; 303 My 2. Jn. 2° 1.00 Park Utah.......;. Salt Lake 5.80 560 5 80 April ‘1924 eo 
Mother Lode Coa. .. New York 7} 7 740 Jn. 12, Jn. 30 0.374 Prince Consol.. . Salt Lake *46 *44 +46 Nt ss 
Nevada Consol.... .. New York 133 121 13 Sept., 1920 0.25 Silver King Coal. Salt Lake 8.19 8.09 8.00 Jn.20. Jy 1, ¢ 
New Cornelia..... .. Boston 21 193 203 My 8. Mv. 250 0.25 Silversmith sag .. Spokane #171 ¥17 "172 Jy.l,J ‘0 7 ea 
North Butte.... ... Boston 14 1 1, Oct., 1918 0.25 Tamarack-Custer.. . . Spokane #83 *70 71 Ser t i924 °¢ 
Ohio Copper.... . N. Y. Curb +88 78 88 No.14, De.2 0.05 Tintic Standard. Salt Lake 10.09 1'.090 11.00 Tn 24 Jn.29 Q a 
Old Dominion... |... Boston 20! 20! ~=—«20!-—«sDee., 1918 1.00 | Utah-Apex. Boston 1 St St Jy Jy.l3, O08 
Phelps Dodge... .... Open Mar. — 108" 100 Jn 30, Jv.2Q 1.00 | Western Utah Copper N. Y-Curb 1p) aay) YY 89% 
Quincey... Boston 253 24 242 Mar., 1920 1.00 iid a 
Ray ‘onsolid: ate d. New York 14} 13: 13° Dee.. 1920 0.25 IRON 
Ray Hercules... .... N. ¥. Curb g 14 , 3ethlehem Steel..... New York 413 383 40: July, 1924 1.25 
St. Mary’s Min. Ld.. Boston "38! 35 36 Ap. 20, Mv.20, 3 00 Char. Iron.......... Detroit . . ee Sheer ane ' 
Shannon _. Boston *99  -*75 +90) Nov.. 1917 025 Char. Iron pfd.... lDetroit L +85 © ioc 
Uiiiten: nituen Stow Vesk 63 57 62 Jan. 1920 0.25 Colorado Fuel & Iron’) New York 45: 41h 42) May. 1921) 035 
Superior & Boston.. 30ston 1! 1 1* ~ ; Gt. North’n Iron Ore New York 29 28} 283 am 11, Ap.30 1.00 
Tenn. C. & C _. New York iW? 10: 1 7 31 Ja.15,Q 0.25 Inland Steel Perea .. New York 40 393 40 My. 15. Jnl 0 624 
United Verde Ex. N. Y. Curb 247 23} 24° Jy. 6, Aug. 1 0 50 Mesabi Iron...... N. Y. Curb 2} 2} a F , 
Utah C opper.. . . New York 95 90 95 Mh. oo. \th 31,Q1 00 Replogle Steel... . . New York 14) 13} 13; ‘ a 
Utah Metal & T. Roston *57-*48 #55 Dec. 1917 0.30 Republic I. & S.. New York 47} 44! 45 May, 1921_ 1.50 
iidgta nike. eae Boston «4)) ie Republic I. & S. pfd. New York 85) 84) 852 Jn.17, Jy.1 Q 1.75 
Walker Mining...... Salt Lake 2.50 ‘2° 4 Decks cavckaux (722) | Sloss-Sheffield 8. & I. New York ; 84) Jn.10, Jn.20 Q 1. 
DAMEN: ccseaceckouel thecs Sloss-Shef, Sl. ofd: New York ~ 2 Jn.10, Jn.20 Q 1.50 
uae, : . _ Ste i. — . New York 921 90 90 Jn.20, Jv.1, Q ¢.75 
NICKEL-COPPER Pee alg Meter THE 1B, EE dnbinaagk 1 
nternat. Nickel.. New York 31 29 29% March, 1919 0.50 Vie or eee b t My.5, My.29,Q1. 
: : ore ; . : i winia L C.& ic .. New York 31 Jan., 19 
Internat. Nickel pfd.. New York 99} 993 993 Jy.16, Au.l, Q 1.50 Virginia L.C.&C.pfd.. New York oe sais 73 Jn.20, Mee, 238 
LEAD 5 VANADIUM 
‘Carnegie Lead & Zine Pittsburgh 7} 7 Vanadium Corp..... New York 34; 30:33) Jan., 1921 1.00 
Gladstone M. M. Co. Spokane #231 *22} 221 Jy.1, Jy. 10 0.03 ASBESTOS 
National Lead. . New York 150 148 148 Jn. 12 Jn.30,Q 2.00 | Asbestos Corp...... Montreal 83 77794 My.1, My.15 Q 1.00 
National Lead pfd... New York 118 117 118 My. * Jn.¥5 Q 1.75 Asbestos Corp., pfd. Montreal 117 = 108 112° Ap. I, Ap. 15,Q 1.50 
St. Joseph Lead. New York 37} 363 374 Jn. 9, Jn. 22 0.50 SULPHUR . 
: Freeport Texas...... New York 173 133 143 Nov., 1919 1.00 j 
Bete i a yo ” i ~_ pi Texas Gulf......... New York - 1142 Gtk 812 © Jn.l, ‘In. 15, Q 1.75 
os »w Yo I ; ay, 1AM 
Se pfd.. —s i ” ei 7 Nov. 1920 1.50 De Beers Consol.... New York er 21. = Ja.6, Fe.2 0.95 
ee. & &.... 20% ew Yor Je.10, De. : 
Butte & Superior.... New York 12: «102 #12) Mh. 15, Mie 0: 30 PLATINUM 
Callahan Zn-Ld..... New York 2} 23 2 Deca 1920 0 50 So. Am. Gold & P... N. Y. Curb 2i 23 ; cecssveevess eee 
New Jersey Zn...... N.Y.Curb 187, 185. 186. Jn.20,Jy. 10 Ex. 2.00 MINING, SMELTING, REFINING AND GENERAL 
United Zinc......... N.Y.Curb ... ede Amer. Metal........ New York 51495 495 My.19,Jn.1,Q 0.75 
Yellow Pine........ Los Angeles *70 *691 *69} De.10,De. 15Q 0.04 Amer. Metal pfd.... New York 115 115 115 9 My. 20, Jn. 1. Q 1.75 Es 
Amer. seg es . — York 108; 103% 105$ Jy.10, ‘Au. 1,Q 1.50 & 
GOLD Amer.Sm.&Ref.pfd.. New York "1th H10k 1104 Au.7,'Se.1.'Q 1.75 | 
Alaska Juneau...... New York BM Moo, aa eee Se rae: Montreal s = @ aae8 
Argonaut.. . Toronto ie ON ONE: ncn causaeey aadee Ay Lesa oma + 2 eo : 285 i 
Bz arry-Hollinger.. Toronto UG. FE WE. caccccceecn seenn Newmont Miawms... 2. 2. ue eT 8 iragartsins —e 
aA... icahein +50 SORES SARS: RACES Southwest Metals... N.Y. Curb ste .. *80 
Consol. W. Dome L. Toronto i en U.S ie. SS ee oe 39; 361-38} Jy.6, Jy.15Q 0.75 
Gresson Consol. G... N. Y. Curb 3 3432)“ Mh.31, ‘Ap. i6Q0.10° | U-S: Sm. R.&M.pfd.. New York 46 45545) Jy.6, Jy.15 Q 0.8 | 
Crown Reserve. .... Toronto *28 221 €26 Jan i917 0 05 * Cents per share. + Bid or asked. Q, Quarterly. SA, Semi-annually. M.  *— 
Dome Mines........ New York 145 14 14. Mh.31,Ap.20,Q 0.50 Monthly. K, Irregular. I, Initial. X, Includes extra. The first date given is 
Golden Cycle....... Colo. Springs 1.45 1.45 1.45 Dec.11, 1924 0.03 that of the closing of the books; the second that of the payment of the dividend, 
Hollinger Consol.... Toronto 14.75 14.60 14.70 Jn.29, Jy.15, 0.08 Baston quotations courtesy Boston Stock Exchange; Toronto quotations 
Homestake ne: . New York 44 43; 44 Jy.20, Jy.25 M 0.50 those of the Standard Stock Exchange of Toronto, by courtesy of Arthur E. 
Kirkland Lake. . Toronto 7564 “POR OSE wo seas .... | Moysey & Co.; Spokane, Pohlman Investment Co. : Salt Lake, Stock and Min- 
Lake Shore. . .. Toronto 5.85 5.80 5.80 Mh.2,Mh.16, 0 05 ing Exchange and George H. Watson & Co.; Colorado Springs, Colorado 
MelIntyre-Porcupine. New York 17} #174 17% My.1, Jn.t, 0.25 Springs Stock Exchange. ; y 
MEWIRY 6356.05 Toronto Bee See EE Seacaeaw seus “aoe 
Night Hawk Pen.. a Toronto *23 *23 *23 eg Oe eh ae LONDON QUOTATIONS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 27 
Portland........... Colo. Springs *35 *30 *35 Oct., 1920 0.01 High Low Last Date Per Cent 
Rand Mines........ New York ep o 37. —s- Fe.17, Fe.25 1.79 Aramayo Mines (25 frs.) 76/103 73,9 75/— May 1925 5(0) 
Teck-Hughes....... Toronto See Ree APE See eee. acumen British Platinum...... ee : 3/— 86 Feb. 1925 2} 
On TREO i660 6:56 9% Los Angeles *50 38 *40 46 ~=Dec., 1919 0.02 Bwana M’Kubwa......... 5/6 4/10} 5/3 p 
Tough-Oakes.... Toronto ee ces ees | ,  eopenenneeenenn 2/6 2/4) 2/43 
United Eastern...... N. Y. Curb ee on *48 = July, 1924 0.05 Re x cise Ooi 5/6 5/3 5/6. Nov. 1924 244 
Vipond Cons........ Toronto BOOS) NOE WO8 ccc sac ees. (een Esperanza....00.......0.. Ui —/9  —/10) 
Wright-Hargreaves.. Toronto 4.55 4.50 4.50 Jn.15,Jy.1 5.00 | Frontino & Bolivia. ....... 12/— 11/6 12/— July 1925 33 
exican Corporation...... 12/73 12/— 12/6 
GOLD AND SILVER Mexico Mines of Fl Oro... . oy 1; 35/— 37/6 June 1925 10* 
Binsk Gish... ...... 2. a” esas Nechi (pref. 10s.).......... 1/6 1/3 1/44 1921-22 25 
Con. Cortez... ..... N.Y.Curb #70 #70 #70222! coos Siet! | Oroville Dredging......... 7/6 7/1; 7/6 = Dee. 192338 
Con. Virginia....... San Francisco 34 34 | re eemneteee (fee 5/— 4/9 5/—- May 1925 2 
Continental Mines... N. Y. Curb eek trae Met.) lia. | St. John del Rey. ......... 16/3 16/13 16/3 = June 1925 gt 
Dolores Esperanza... N. Y. Curb *50 +50 *50 July. 1923 0.05 San Francisco Mines....... 23/103 23/— 23/3 June 1925 15 
Premier Gold....... N. Y. Curb 23 23 2: Jn.18, Jy.1, 0.08 Santa Gertrudis........... 10/73 = 10/3 10/3 July 1920 5 
Tonopah Belmont... N.Y.Curb *60 *60 *60 Mh.I5, Ap! 0.05 | Selukwe (2s. 6d.).......... 13/75 9/105 11/3 April 1917 6 
Tonopah Divide..... N.Y.Curb ... #23 Oct., 1923 0.10 | §&, American Copper....... 7/7; 7/3 7/6 Nov. 1917 7% 
Tonopah Extension.. N. Y. Curb 220 6121} Mh, Ap.1,Q0.05 | Tanganyika............. - 30/6 29/— 29/44 
Tonopah Mining.... N. Y. Curb 33 3§ 3§ Mh.31, Ap.21, 0.073 | Tomboy.................. 4/1; 4/— = 4/—— Feb. 1925 a 
Unity Gold......... W.T.Cab 8S OS RS ess cance Union Minfére du Haut- 
West End Gonsol.... N.Y.Curb ... ... *55. Mar. 1923. 0.05 Katanga (Brussels) 100 Fr 5.200 5.075 5.200 July 1924 800) 
Yukon Gold........ N. Y. Curb ae eae *35 June, 1918 0.02 * Free of British income tax. (b) Belgian francs. (c) Swiss francs. 


